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HERE has been a good deal of private con- 
versation on the subject of Russia among the 
Foreign Ministers who are assembled at 

Geneva this week. It is not likely, however, that 
anything will come of it; indeed, there is nothing at 
the moment that can be done. No sensible person 
imagines that Great Britain is trying to whip Europe 
into war against the Soviet Government, or that, if 
she were, she would succeed. The Continent in general 
has looked with considerable disfavour at the kicks 
administered by Mr. Baldwin and his friends to the 
sleeping Bolshevik dog. And though the brutal rage 
of the Russians has lost them most of the sympathy 
that was felt for them abroad, they are in no danger 
from anyone except themselves. Whether their panic 
is abating we do not pretend to know. We hear day 
by day, of the progress of the Terror, but the rumours 
that come from Riga and elsewhere ought to be received 
with the greatest caution. It is possible that the 
butchery of the political prisoners, the burning of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain in effigy, and the denunciation of 
Chaliapin as a ‘“‘ White Guardist,” will have slaked 
the Bolsheviks’ passions. It is possible, on the other 
hand, that there will be another outburst over the 
sentence of the Polish Court on Voikoff’s murderer, 
especially if the President of the Republic should 
accept the recommendation to commute the life sen- 
tence to one of fifteen years. But in any case this 
midsummer madness of Moscow makes it not less but 
more urgent for Europe to find means of living at peace 
and trading with Russia. 
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Besides Russia, oo. are other problems to exercise 
the statesmen at Geneva. The dispute between Al- 
bania and Jugoslavia is no nearer settlement ; both 





Governments maintain an attitude of offended dignity, 
though there are signs that neither of them is perfectly 
happy about the embarrassing and ridiculous situation 
that Mr. Juraskovitch has produced. We suppose 
that presently the Great Powers will succeed in getting 
the breach healed ; they are making efforts which are 
peculiarly earnest because of their fear lest the whole 
Albanian question (involving, as it would, the Treaty 
of Tirana) should find its way to the League of Nations 
—which is precisely what it ought to do. The trouble 
between Memel and Lithuania was another matter 
that threatened to disturb the tranquillity of the 
League Council ; but this has been settled out of court, 
so to speak. Over the evacuation of the Rhineland 
there is also an accommodating spirit, it appears, and 
the Disarmament question is being considered by the 
Council in what we can only call a “ moderately opti- 
mistic ” frame of mind. Herr Stresemann thinks the 
Preparatory Commission has not advanced very far 
towards a solution of the armaments problem; and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain stresses the importance of 
going about the business very gradually. There 
is singularly little sign that we can see of any 
of the Governments being in too much of a 
hurry ! 
. * * 

There is some evidence to indicate that the India 
Office, wisely enough, is already preparing for the 
Commission of Inquiry that must be appointed in 
connection with the revision of the Indian Constitution 
due in 1929. It is stated that Lord Ronaldshay has 
been approached as a possible chairman of the Com- 
mission, and it is suggested that, if he finds himself 
able to accept, the Government will proceed without 
delay to the selection of his colleagues. Lord Ronald- 
shay would on all counts be an admirable choice. His 
books and his record as Governor of Bengal show that 
among English public men acquainted with India he 
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has few equals, if any, in knowledge of the country, 
and in understanding of its contemporary problems. 
His appointment, therefore, to this responsible post 
weal tee welcomed on all sides. But the question of 
the chairmanship, though obviously very important, 
is much less so than the question as to what kind of 
Commission the Government has in contemplation. 
In recent years a series of rather disastrous mistakes 
have been made in this field, and it should be recognised 
that the work of constitutional revision ought if possible 
to be entrusted to a body of men capable of achieving 
the twofold task of commanding confidence in India, 
and of producing a report likely to be acceptable to 
Parliament. There is one form of Commission which, 
as past experience has proved, is altogether undesirable 
—namely, the group of more or less unrelated members, 
sent out with a programme of journeys and hearings, 
and with the understanding that it will receive all 
comers and hold its sittings in public. Out of such 
Commissions in the past little save confusion has come, 
and it is certainly to be hoped that the difficult problem 
of India in 1929 may be attacked in a different way. 
It may be noted that the Lee Commission on the Public 
Services, some four years ago, made one experiment in 
procedure that fully justified itself. It gave witnesses 
the option of being examined in public or in private. 

* * * 


President Coolidge has made one decision which 
is taken by the watchdogs of the Press to imply that 
he is seriously contemplating the chances of a third 
term in Washington. He is to spend the summer in 
South Dakota, at a place which, having no attractions 
as a holiday resort to be compared with those offered 
by the great American playgrounds, has the political 
advantage of being in the centre of an area of agrarian 
discontent. This step is not in itself sufficient to 
prove that Mr. Coolidge has resolved to try his fortune 
again, but it does not appear to be open to any explan- 
ation other than the political one. The presidential 
situation, twelve months before the selection of the 
party candidates, is more interesting than it has been 
since the days of Roosevelt. The Republican party 
has merely to be outwardly united in order to remain 
in power. The Democrats, miserably impotent ever 
since the breakdown of Wilsonism, have only one 
leader of national standing—Governor Alfred Smith 
of New York. At present it would appear that the 
party will be compelled to nominate him, since no 
other Democrat now in sight would be worth putting 
into the field. But “ Al Smith” is Catholic and Wet, 
and accordingly, it would seem, a forlorn hope for a 

y that must be in a minority position unless the 
epublicans should be destroyed by internal divisions. 
The fate of the Presidency in 1928 may depend perhaps 
more upon Mr. Coolidge’s state of mind and personal 
decision than upon any other factor. It is generally 
that if he should offer himself for the renom- 
ination there is nothing to prevent his getting it— 
except the danger of a break in American prosperity. 
In that event the American electorate would prepare 
itself for a conflict between Coolidge and Smith. We 
should see an election for the Presidency with entirely 
new features, and, in particular, a situation of remark- 
able interest in the Southern States. 
. * * 


The Trade Unions Bill is now out of Committee. 
Tuesday’s debate afforded Sir Leslie Scott and Sir 
Alfred Mond an opportunity of attempting to widen 
its scope by incorporating in it provisions on the lines 
of the well-known Canadian Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. The effect of this would have been to 
make unlawful, in addition to the stoppages already 
prevented by the Bill, any stoppage at all in the essential 
services, except after investigation by a special Board 
of Conciliation to be appointed by the Minister of 


i 


Labour. It is hardly to be supposed that the sponson 
of this clause expected to aaa its inclusion in th 
Bill. Their object was rather to get the subjeq 
ventilated with a view to action in the 
Obviously, its adoption would have been a long step in 
the direction of compulsory arbitration, to which no 
only the Trade Unions, but public opinion generally, ix 
opposed. The Government, in resisting the amen. 
ment, offered its promoters an immediate committe 
of inquiry into industrial negotiations and methods 
of conciliation. This proposal, in all the circu 
was a piece of sheer impertinence. Do the Conse. 
vatives really fail to understand the bitterness of the 
feelings they have aroused, or are they simply callous} 
Their offer provoked the instant and very prope 
retort from Mr. Thomas that oil and water do no 
mix: a Government engaged in legislating for the sup. 
ression of Trade Union freedom can hardly expect 
rade Unionists to co-operate with it in measures for 
the promotion of “ industrial harmony.” No res 
sible Trade Union official, he declared, could 
a seat on such a committee while the Trade Union Ei 
bars the way. It remains to be seen what the Govem- 
ment will do in face of this attitude. Will they proceed 
a step further towards the entire abolition of the right 
to strike, or will they realise the futility of going on 
with the proposed committee in the existing situation) 
x * * 

The Audit (Local Authorities) Bill, which passed 
its second reading on Wednesday, is a serious threat 
to local democracy. It provides that any 
who has been surcharged by the District Auditor to 
an amount exceeding £500 shall be disqualified for 
five years for being a member of any Local Authority. 
The only escape from a disallowance or surcharge 
by the Auditor is through appeal to the High Court 
where the amount involved exceeds £500, and to 
the Minister of Health where it is less. And the safe 
guard is a very poor one indeed. The Bill is hailed 
by Conservatives as a protection against “‘ Poplarism ”; 
but it really goes far beyond that. It is, in fact, another 
feather in the cap of the District Auditor—an irrespon- 
sible official whose already excessive powers have 
recently been still further extended by the Courts, 
This bureaucrat decides what expenditure is unreason- 
able and therefore unlawful, and his decision, when 
this Bill is passed, may actually override the will o 
the local electorate in regard to a Councillor’s member 
ship of the Local Authority. To put such power i 
the hands of an official who, however conscientious 
he may be, is not answerable, directly or indirectly, 
to Parliament, is scandalously undemocratic. It is 
all very well to say, as somebody said in the Debate, 
that it is important to preserve parliamentary contrd 
over local expenditure; but this principle can be- 
and, indeed, is—carried to very unhealthy lengths. 
We are concerned here with something much bi 
than the rights and wrongs of “ Poplarism” ; 
Chamberlain’s Bill is an offence to the principle 
self-government throughout the country. 

* * * 


The operation of the French embargo on British 
coal remains obscure. The embargo was to come into 
force this week ; but no one appears to know preci 
how or to what it applies. Nor is its legality, from the 
French point of view, above suspicion ; for it involves 
a somewhat strained interpretation of the tariff law. 
If it does apply, its effect on British coal exports & 
likely to be serious. Coking coal and coal for house 
hold use are apparently to be admitted readily undet 
licence ;_ but industrial coal, and especially 
railway use, are to be excluded in the interests of the 
French mining industry. We in this country may 
deeply regret the embargo, and doubt, in view 0 
localisation of French industry in relation to the French 
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whether its imposition is really ag! to be 
to the French. But that is, after all, their 
; and while we may protest in the name of 
sense, we can hardly complain on other grounds. 
~ the war, when our coal had something like a 
monoply in the foreign market, we freely exploited the 
French coal-user by charging extravagant export 
H That was foolish of us; and in our view the 
are being equally foolish now. But the occasion 


is hardly one for a display of high moral indignation. 
x * * 








The decision to limit the number of women entering 
Oxford as undergraduates is a serious matter, not in 
itself—for it is most unlikely to have any practical 
effect at all—but because it will reopen the whole 
feminist controversy over educational opportunities 
and endowments. The facts, briefly, are these. The 
women’s Colleges were admitted to a practically equal 
status in the University soon after the war, without any 
restriction on numbers being imposed or suggested. 
Since then they have voluntarily imposed a restriction 
on themselves, recognising the danger of destroying a 
College’s character by making it too large. The anti- 
feminists, however, having recovered from the defeat 

suffered shortly after the war, have now returned 
to the attack. The existing limitation, they urge, 
ispurely voluntary, and can be removed by the women’s 
Colleges at any time. Conjuring up the dreadful 
= of a University in which male “ predominance ” 
shall no longer be assured, they insist on making com- 
pulsory the limitations which the women’s Colleges have 
agreed to observe. The women naturally take this 
asan insult, since no corresponding limitation is imposed 
on the men’s Colleges. The men retort that the women 
do not pay their fair share towards the maintenance of 
the University, while the women are apt to hint that 
they too have their right to a share of the ancient 
endowments at present monopolised by the men. So 
the venerable quarrel is resumed, though every common- 
sense person knows that, if the issue were not raised, 
it is most unlikely that any practical difficulty would 
arise. The University Die-hards have had their way 
this week ; but they will probably repent before many 
years are past of having stirred up anew a controversy 
that was happily dying. 

* 
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The International Labour Organisation has had 
an unfortunate experience in its attempt to draw up 
an international convention governing the “ freedom 
of association” in all countries. The clauses in the 
Peace Treaty under which the I.L.O. was established 
guarantee this freedom in so many words; but it has 
not taken long to discover that the words may be 
interpreted in a great many different ways. Is “ free- 
dom of association” only freedom to associate in 
accordance with the laws of each particular country ? 
If so, what happens when these laws deny the freedom, 
or present only a caricature of free association? Or is 
it freedom to associate “consistently with the good 
ofthe community”? If so, who is to decide what is so 
consistent? A eee was drawn up for address 
to the various Governments on the whole question ; 
but the Conference was unable to agree on the form of 
this questionnaire, which some of the Governments 

on modifying to suit their own convenience. 
referred back for redrafting by the Conference ; 

ho compromise that would satisfy the workers’ 
delegates could be found, and the whole matter will 
=. be dropped from the Conference agenda. 
he crucial point is, of course, whether such Labour 

Tepresentatives” as are sent by Fascist Italy and 
certain other countries are to be accepted as bona fide 
of mtives of the workers in face of the opposition 
pe . . Labour group as a whole. Their acceptance 
the Arye — alike threaten the whole position of 

-L.0. orkers’ representation may easily become 
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a farce if the Governments are allowed to nominate 
whom they choose to “ represent ” the workers. And, 
on the other hand, the danger is that, if real freedom of 
association is insisted on, some of the Governments may 
refuse to co-operate with the I.L.O. 

* * * 


The e pecans Trade Unions have now agreed to 
take a ballot on the employers’ offer of an advance of 
2s. a week to plain time-workers only. Though there 
is much disappointment with the offer, on which it was 
hoped an improvement would be secured at the re- 
sumed negotiations this week, it seems likely that it 
will be accepted. The engineers certainly do not want 
a strike just now, and the employers have made it 
quite clear that they will go no further. The advance 
to plain time-workers only will apply to about half the 
operatives in the industry, the other half being either 
on piece-work or on some system of bonus payment. 
The employers’ contention has been that the real 
grievance is that of the time-workers, and that most of 
the men who are paid by results are doing fairly well 
at present. It is, however, clear that the effect of an 
advance to time-workers only must be to diminish to 
some extent the piece-workers’ incentive to produce 
more; and both sides probably realise that the settle- 
ment can be only temporary. The agreement, if it is 
made, will run for six months only, and thereafter 
either party will be free to raise the matter afresh. 
The employers did actually offer, as an alternative to the 
2s., an all-round advance of 2s. 6d., conditional on a 
downward revision of night-shift and overtime rates. 
This offer was, however, really the less advantageous, 
and the Unions refused to submit it to their members. 
The 2s. offer will therefore be submitted alone. The 
Union Executives will make no recommendation, 
leaving their members to decide unadvised between 
acceptance and rejection. But most of the leaders will 
certainly urge acceptance, and at the same time stress 
the fact that a further application can be made in six 
months’ time. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Results in the Free 
State elections are disappointing to those who believed 
that five years’ experience of self-government had 
done something to raise the distressingly low level 
of political intelligence. It is true there is a safe 
pro-Treaty majority, but voters have distributed their 
preferences amongst the constitutional groups in a way 
that goes far to tie the hands of Mr. Cosgrave and 
his colleagues. Their hope of obtaining a working 
majority inside the Dail depends upon a coalition 
with minority sections, and an alliance of this kind is 
not favourable to the creation of a strong Executive, 
at a time when a strong Executive is the most urgent of 
national needs. Mr. de Valera’s successes have been 
won not so much at the expense of Treatyites as of the 
Republican extremists. Sinn Fein has been snuffed 
out, and even Miss MacSwiney failed to hold her seat 
in Cork. In itself this is an excellent thing, and were 
Mr. de Valera sincere in his protests that his sole desire 
is to take his place in an Irish Legislature without giving 
a pledge that is repugnant to his sensitive conscience, 
an accommodation about the oath might be arranged. 
But it is obvious that the elimination of the oath is 
intended to prepare the way for a general attack on 
the Treaty, which Fianna Fail is shrewd enough to 
see can be launched with greater effect from inside 
than outside the Dail. Under these conditions there is 
no possibility of an agreement by consent, and the 
chances are that the energies of the new Dail, instead of 
being concentrated on the numerous social and economic 
problems which remain to be solved, may be largely 
frittered away in a repetition of the barren Treaty 
squabbles. The one bright spot in the outlook has 
been the record increase in the Labour vote, and 


strangely enough its candidates have done better in 
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the rural areas, where the movement was supposed to 
be weak, than in the towns. Labour leaders have 


insistently maintained that the fight between Treatyites’ 


and anti-Treatyites is as irrelevant to the real needs 
of the nation as the struggle between the Big-Endians 
and Little-Endians, and if they can drive home this 
plain truth, they may succeed in pulling the country out 
of the slough in which it is floundering. 

* * * 


PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: A recent pro- 
A nouncement of Mr. Baldwin’s hinting that the Govern- 
ment would do more for agriculture before the Par- 
liament is ended has puzzled some of his supporters at West- 
minster. I am told by a member of the Government that there 
need be no mystery about the matter, and that the policy which 
is to be carried out when the opportunity arises was plainly 
outlined in the Treasury paper on agricultural policy issued in 
February, 1926, and now almost forgotten. In this, among 
other pronouncements, it is promised that the Government will 
propound a scheme for supplying farmers with credits. A 
scheme for short term credit, credit for improvement, and credit 
for land purchase is mentioned, and the provision of long term 
credit for Scotland is said to be important. I am further told 
that the intention is, in the case of the farmers who bought 
their farms with borrowed money at a high rate in 1919, for the 
State to take over the obligation, and to give the farmers a long 
term credit at a less rate of interest. Those who borrowed 
money at, say, seven per cent., would then only have to pay 
four or five per cent. 
* * * 

In this connection it is interesting to put on record a statement 
made to me both by a responsible Minister and by the Govern- 
ment whips, that at the next General Election the Government 
will not raise the question of a general tariff or of protection for 
agriculture. They consider the subject dead, electorally, and 
offer as the explanation for a denial of what is still the Die-hards’ 
wish that there are now too many industrial areas in the elec- 
torate for such a policy ever to be carried. 

* * * 


The expectation in political circles here this week has been 
that the French embargo on the importation of our coal to 
France will soon be withdrawn. A Conservative member with 
great coal interests tells me that representations were made by 
our Government through the French Embassy that the decree 
against importation is illegal. It is believed that there will be 
an interpellation in the French Chamber on the subject soon, 
that the Government then will not make it a question of confi- 
dence, and that a vote will be given against the embargo—if 
only because there are more consumers of coal in France than 
the French producers can satisfy. The embargo, I am informed, 
is incidentally a breach of the Cologne agreement of 1926 on 
reparations coal. The embargo is described at Westminster 
as a temporary device to save face for M. Tardicu’s defeat on the 
coal tariff question. 

* * * 

There is an amusing story about the early party propaganda 
on the Trade Unions Bill which I believe is authentic. One of 
the first pamphlets got out by the Conservative Headquarters 
was a simple explanation, in non-legal language, of what the 
provisions of the Bill were. In this particular pamphlet there 
were no opinions given from the Conservative point of view ; it 
was an honest attempt at explanation. The “ dope,” as opinion 
propaganda is called, was handed out in other Conservative 
publications. The Labour Party, who, as I have pointed out, 
were behindhand with their propaganda, partly because they 
had to wait for the text of the Bill to be published, wanted at 
the outset a pamphlet explaining the Bill. As they had not got 
one ready, they bought 10,000 copies of the Conservative 
pamphlet and distributed it in Labour centres as their own. 
This, I understand, was done through agents, and the full 
discount was not secured. 

‘ - * 


Although Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has written to the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party that he hopes to return to the House of 
Commons by the end of the month, he is being urged by his 
colleagues to stay away longer, and have a real rest. They are 
also trying to dissuade him from making a speech in the country, 
which he wished to do. The House of Commons presently will 
become very dull, when the business of supply is taken up in 
earnest, and there will not be much scope for leadership in 
Opposition. 


—— 


THE DANGEROUS IRRESPONg. 
BILITY OF THE SECRET SERVIcR 


HE starkly barbarous action of the Sovig 
Government in executing without try 
twenty political suspects, by way of reprisy 

for the murder of Voikoff, seems to us to throw impor. 
tant fresh light upon the real situation in Russi, 
About the atrocious nature of the deed there can be po 
two opinions. Even persons fully convicted of military 
espionage are not punished with death in any civilised 
country except in time of war. But of the twenty sho 
in Russia last week several appear to have been charged 
with nothing worse than “economic espionage ”~ 
which in England of course is not an offence at all~ 
and Sir Robert Hodgson’s statement shows that sever] 
others of them were completely innocent. There seems, 
indeed, to be no solid reason to suppose that any one 
of the executed suspects was guilty of any worse crim 
than passive antipathy to the Communist regime, 
The wholesale shootings of seven or eight years ago might 
be palliated on the ground that revolutions cannot be 
carried through without bloodshed and that the Russian 
Terror had at any rate been no worse than the French 
Terror. But for the murders of last week—for since 
there were no judicial proceedings, “ murder” is the 
only word—there can be no such palliation, and th 
Soviet Government must have known that there could 
be none. It is this fact that is so significant. 

When the assassination of Voikoff was promptly 
made the basis of hysterical and fantastic attacks upon 
Great Britain throughout the Russian Press, one 
naturally supposed that these attacks were merely part 
of the foolish and vindictive propaganda to which the 
activities of the Third International have long accus- 
tomed us; and if some of the charges seemed mor 
extravagant than usual and their tone more bitter, that 
might be explained as a natural consequence of the 
chagrin caused by the raid on Arcos and the expulsion 
from London of the Russian Diplomatic Mission. It 
now appears, however, that these charges were probably 
made in good faith, and that the Soviet Government 
really does believe that British agents were behind the 
Voikoff murder, and not only instigated the deed, but 
supplied the assassin with private information obtained 
in London as to the movements of Voikoff. It also 
apparently believes that Great Britain is contemplating 
war at the first favourable opportunity and in the meal 
time is conducting underground operations on a huge 
scale with a view to the violent elimination of the 
Bolshevik leaders one by one to be followed by the 
violent overthrow of their regime. And if they d 
indeed believe all this nonsense, can we say that they 
are more foolish or more credulous than some people 
in this country—Commander Locker Lampson, fot 
example? Hence at any rate their present panic. 

That this panic in Moscow is genuine seems to us t 
be completely proved by the shootings there last week. 
Barbarities of that sort are invariably the outcome 
extreme personal fear and cannot occur unless such feat 
exists. The Soviet Government, as we all know, § 
extremely anxious just now to conciliate the rest of the 
world in order to obtain credits and other forms 
effective recognition. Yet it not only kills twenty 
men without any form of trial, but announces that 
has done so in the most public, detailed and categorical 
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fashion. Its object is obviously pure terrorisation—a 
calculated exhibition of “ frightfulness”’; and equally 
obviously this terrorism is directed solely against its 
own people. It wishes to make every Russian terrified 
of the consequences of having any dealings whatever 
with Englishmen, and especially with any member of 
that dreaded and ubiquitous organisation, the “ British 
Secret Service,” which is the nightly nightmare of the 
Kremlin. However absurd such fears may seem to us, 
the important fact is that they exist and have a definite 
and serious influence upon the course of public events. 
Nor does there seem any likelihood of their being 
dissipated, as long as members of the British Govern- 
ment like Mr. Churchill, Lord Birkenhead and Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks continue to deliver those weekly 
garden-party philippics against the Russian Government 
that we are now so accustomed to read in the Sunday 


The real trouble, however, is a good deal more serious 
than any “‘ see-Red ” speech, even if it were to be de- 
livered by the Prime Minister himself. It is this. The 
fulminatory charges levelled by the Soviet Government 
against the British Secret Service are grotesquely 
exaggerated, but they are not altogether without 
foundation. Our Secret Service got mixed up with 
counter-revolutionary propaganda in Russia during 
the period when Koltchak and Judenitch and Denikin 
and Wrangel were making their ill-fated attempts to 
crush Bolshevism by force of arms; and it has never, 
we fear, altogether abandoned its activities in this 
field. The British officer who was caught by the police 
in Russia and shot in 1925 was in the employ of the 
Secret Service section of the Intelligence branch of the 
War Office, and with the approval of his superiors had 
been concerned in the organisation of many futile 
counter-revolutionary plots. To what extent these 
dangerous and altogether stupid underground machina- 
tions are still being carried on with money provided 
by the British taxpayer we do not profess to know. 
But we fear that there is little doubt that they have not 
yet been wholly abandoned. Yet it is surely obvious 
that, whilst they can do no good, they can do enormous 
harm, by giving Moscow what from its point of view 
is a real if only smal] foundation for its extravagant 
fright. The mere possibility that the deaths of those 
twenty Russians last week are connected in any way 
with the activities of our Secret Service is a reproach 
that the British people would certainly not wish to 
lie under. 

Sir Robert Hodgson would, of course, know 
nothing of all this, even unofficially. The Secret 

ice has no point of contact with the Diplomatic 
Service (except occasionally with a Military Attaché, 
who is not strictly speaking a diplomat), and a Minister 
a Ambassador meeting a Secret Service agent would 
M nine cases out of ten be utterly unaware of his 
identity or activities. Diplomatic representatives are 
in this state of ignorance not merely in order that 
may be able honestly to deny all knowledge of 
Service activities, but mainly because if they 

Were aware of them they would in a great many cases 
use all their influence at home to get them stopped. It 
& equally true that Cabinet Ministers, including the 
¢ Minister himself, usually know next to nothing 

of the way in which Secret Service moneys are expended ; 
Parliament of course can obtain no information 

let er on the subject. It follows that Colonel W., 
~ Us Say (who for melodramatic reasons best known to 
: prefers to be spoken of even in Whitehall as 
der Q,” or even as simple “ X” or “Z”), 





can authorise and finance a counter-revolutionary plot 
in Leningrad or a dynastic coup in Timbuctoo without 
being controlled by or held accountable to anybody 
else in the world ; even his immediate superiors in the 
Intelligence Department need know nothing about it. 
But Moscow knows and takes its revenges. 


Here obviously there is need for drastic reform. 
There can be no public inquiry, nor does the nature of 
the service admit of continuous supervision by any 
responsible civil authority. What is possible, however, 
is that the Secret Service should be definitely forbidden 
to engage in any political activities whatever in time 
of peace. Certain of its activities are both necessary 
and legitimate, but it would be absurd to expect a 
department which is under the immediate direction 
of the fighting services to interfere in politics without 
blundering. It is its duty to obtain certain forms of 
information, but it should be absolutely forbidden to 
engage in any kind of political intrigue or propaganda 
in any part of the world. Difficult as the matter is, 
it most certainly ought to be raised in Parliament and 
vigorously pressed. The Opposition cannot ask for 
actual information ; but it can quite reasonably demand 
that the whole subject of the political activities of the 
Secret Service should be investigated by a small com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, and that Ministers should thus 
at least make themselves acquainted with what is 
going on, and be in a position to accept responsibility 
for it. 

A curious instance of the essential futility of Secret 
Service work (except within its own proper sphere) 
may perhaps be related here. When the late Lord 
Curzon was representing Great Britain in the nego- 
tiations with Ismet Pasha at Lausanne, arrangements, 
which need not be described, were made by which all 
Ismet’s telegraphic despatches to his Government at 
Angora were in our hands almost before they had even 
reached their destination. Every morning on his 
breakfast table Lord Curzon found a copy of Ismet’s 
private report of the previous day’s proceedings, and 
as Ismet had a pretty fancy and wished to stand well 
with his Government, these reports used almost in- 
variably to contain some account of a wholly imaginary 
incident or passage of arms in which the Turk had 
“ scored ” heavily over the Marquis. These fairy tales 
used to make Lord Curzon so angry that he would 
enter the Conference room in the worst possible temper 
for effective negotiation ; so that his subordinates were 
wont to damn the Secret Service and all its works. 


That incident, however, although illuminating, is not 
strictly relevant to our present argument—which is 
simply that all the activities of the British Secret 
Service that are not directed solely to the obtaining of 
information ought to be instantly and utterly suppressed. 
We do not know how far they have helped to produce 
the present bloodily disastrous panic in Moscow ; 
but we know that they might possibly be held partly 
responsible for it, and such a possibility ought to be 
removed at once and for ever. Of course, nothing that 
we have said here is intended to imply that there is any 
truth whatever in the major charges brought by the 
Soviet Government against the British Secret Service. 
That service, for instance, would naturally not counten- 
ance, nor even remotely connive at, the methods of the 
assassin. The plots by which its agents create the 
impression of bustling intrigue which deceives and 
disturbs Moscow are as a rule puerile and innocuous 
enough. Unfortunately its chiefs seem to believe that, 
if they can “ put the wind up the Bolshies,” they have 
achieved something that is valuable in itself. Someone 
ought to tell them that in believing this they are wrong 
—and tell them so with authority. Though the Secret 
Service cannot be abolished, it can and must be dis- 
ciplined, and obliged to confine itself to its proper 
sphere. 
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ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 
VERSUS COMMON’ SENSE 
W rc we have done praising the International 


Economic Conference for the amount of vision 

and common sense which its conclusions display, 
we turn naturally to considering what is likely to be its 
practical outcome. And here, though we may write with 
hope, we can hardly pretend to a certainty that it will have 
any practical outcome at all—at least in the immediate 
future. For we have to remember not only that its decisions 
actually bind nobody, but also that the members of the Con- 
ference were present neither as delegates nor as representa- 
tives, but as individuals free to express their own opinions 
and arrive at any conclusions they might please. Govern- 
ments, indeed, were responsible for the choice of most of 
the individuals who attended; but these same Governments 
were careful to make it plain that they accepted no further 
responsibility. 

On no other basis, it is safe to say, could the Conference 
have met at all. For the main issues with which it was 
designed to deal are of a sort which Governments, under 
existing conditions, are by no means disposed to let out of 
their control, or to submit to the determination of any 
international body. At the head of this class of issues 
stands obviously the tariff question ; but Governments are 
hardly more willing to accept an international verdict on 
some of the other issues with which the Conference had to 
deal—on the question of trusts and combines, for example, 
or on that of agricultural policy. They were willing that 
experts and practical men from every country should meet 
with freedom to talk about whatever they might choose; 
but they were not prepared to shoulder either legal or moral 
obligations as a result of the Conference’s decisions. 

In this respect, it is true, the Geneva Conference did not 
differ from its highly successful predecessor—the Brussels 
Financial Conference. And the large results which that 
meeting indirectly secured have been freely advanced as a 
reason for great hopes of the Geneva gathering. There is, 
however, a difference. At Brussels, when the financial 
issues were discussed, there were many points on which 
rival experts differed; but on certain main issues they were 
all at one. There were various views about the best methods 
of bringing about stabilisation of the different national cur- 
rencies. Some wanted deflation and some devaluation, in 
various forms. But no one at all was prepared to say that 
stabilisation ought not to be achieved. Everyone agreed 
that, in the interests of international trade and world well- 
being, it was vital that budgets should be balanced, and 
currencies given a stable enough value to make forward 
contracts a form of legitimate business instead of a mere 
gamble on the exchanges. With this measure of agreement 
at their back, the Brussels conferrers were able to exert a 
strong moral pressure ; for the decisions of the Conference 
in the main clearly embodied the common sense of the 
world. The Brussels resolutions were widely effective, not 
because they were passed by a particular group of persons, 
but because they summed up, on the whole, what every 
sensible person knew to be the truth. 

In the nature of things, the recent International Economic 
Conference had a far harder task before it. For, if there is a 
world common sense about industrial policy, it is certainly 
far harder to reduce it to a set of intelligible formule. In 
financial policy the issues, if not the solutions, are relatively 
simple ; in economic policy as a whole both are incredibly 
complex. It is therefore inevitable that the prescriptions 
of Geneva should be less precise and easily endorsed than 
those of Brussels, and that there should be both greater 
hesitation, and greater delay, in carrying them into effect. 
We stress this point, not because we favour delay or hesi- 


~ 


tation, but in order that we may resign ourselves to a sloy 
gathering of the new harvest. So far as Great Britain jg 
concerned, the balance of advantage is quite plainly jp 
favour of the most extensive interpretation, and the mog 
rapid adoption everywhere, of the Geneva decisions, W, 
have everything to gain from lower tariffs throughout 
Europe, from the international standardisation of 
arrangements, customs requirements and classifieations, 
and the rest of the commercial points upon which the Cop. 
ference passed judgment. Our weight as a nation should 
certainly be thrown most heavily on the side of its pm. 
posals ; for, if some other countries have reason to hesitate, 
we at least have none that are really worth considering. 
Our interests will most certainly be served by the nearest 
approach to free trade in Europe that can be secured, and 
by all measures which serve to make easier and cheaper the 
movement of goods across national frontiers. For ou 
economic system, based on a huge and diversified export 
trade, flourishes in proportion to the ease of getting the 
goods to a wide variety of markets. We have based ow 
production on Adam Smith’s principle of the “ inter. 
national division of labour,” and everything that puts 
obstacles in the way of this division makes against our 
national prosperity. 

We cannot, however, rely on other countries taking our 
view of this satisfactory international specialisation, 
Every establishment of a new industry in a country, and 
every big development of one already established, creates 
or strengthens some vested interest connected with it. 
Every check to such an industry means both loss of invested 
capital and dislocation of the system of trade. And we may 
be sure that every vested interest will put up a stiff fight 
against any policy which threatens it with loss, or even 
with extinction. 

This fact, of course, is at the root of a good many of the 
present tariff troubles. Not only have Europe’s tariff 
frontiers been disastrously lengthened through the breaking 
up of the older States; behind each new tariff wall new 
interests based on new or newly developed industries have 
grown up. These industries, which were created largely 
during the period of inflated currencies and rising prices, 
when almost any fool with a factory could make money, 
have since been exposed, as a result of trade depression and 
financial stabilisation, to a real test of their efficiency a 
wealth-producing units. Naturally, they have had recourse 
to the simplest apparent remedy—a raising of customs 
tariffs against the producer outside the national boundaries. 
And they have found, in the artificially stimulated nation 
alism of the new countries in particular, strong reinforce 
ment of their pleas for protection. Economic nationalism, 
seeking everywhere if not national self-sufficiency at aly 
rate a fostering of the more specialised manufacturing 
industries, is largely responsible for the serious shrinkage 
in the total volume of European international trade. 

It is a great advance to have secured from the Inter 
national Economic Conference a plain declaration against 
this type of “ tariffism,” and a recommendation in favou 


of a lowering of tariff walls. The declaration is the more 


important because it is assented to by free traders and pro 
tectionists alike, and arises out of the plain logic of the 
facts and not from any process of theoretical conversion. 
It does not imply free trade; but it does involve a recog 
nition that the high all-round protectionism of the economle 
nationalists is absurd, because it is fatally destructive 
real wealth-producing capacity. 

Does it, however, follow that the countries whose experts 
at Geneva could recognise these facts will now be pre 
to act in accordance with them ? In the long run, it doubt 
less does; but we fear that the process of national col 
version may be untowardly slow. For everywhere 
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short non-economic interests of those who have invested 

ital in enterprises dependent on high tariffs for survival 
are able to ally themselves with nationalist influences 
primarily non-economic in character. There is a certain 
prestige in being a manufacturing country, and especially 
in making certain classes of goods, of which machines may 
gerve as a type. It is bound to seem to many people 
disastrous for enterprises which have been created to under- 
take such production to be given up, and for countries 
which have made a bid for eminence in industry to sink 
back—for so it must appear—to an agrarian status. Has 
not List arranged for all nations a hierarchy of economic 
condition, and has not each country a right, nay a duty, 
to aim at the highest status ? 

Such arguments will not, in the long run, prevail against 
the logic of facts. But we must be prepared for them to 
die hard—the more because there is in them obviously an 
element of truth. It is easier to grow rich by making engines 
than by growing corn—provided you are in the right 
situation for doing the former. And, that being so, it is 
not easy to admit that you are in the wrong situation. Un- 
fortunately, however, the less this is admitted, the truer it 
becomes. For if the total fund of real purchasing power is 
diminished by an uneconomic international distribution of 
industries, these industries will clearly have a greater 
difficulty in marketing their products, and will need to 
build their tariff walls up higher and higher in order to 
rescue themselves from their competitive inferiority. This 
process will doubtless end at length in a consumers’ revolt. 
But how soon ? 

Meanwhile, the Geneva decisions, vague as they are on 
some points, and politely as they are phrased throughout in 
order to avoid offence to nationalist susceptibilities, sound 
at any rate a most valuable note of warning. If our Govern- 
ment had even a glimmering of an idea of the conditions 
of human welfare, it would lead a world crusade in their 
support, taking them seriously itself as an invitation and 
inducement to other countries to do the same. And, if 
British business men are as convinced as we believe they 
are of the essential soundness of the decisions, they will not 
wait for the Government to give a lead, but will promptly 
give it a good strong pull, and, by propaganda and iteration 
of the essential ideas, make sure that the public at least is 
made aware of the real issues. For one thing is certain— 
—the speed with which the Geneva resolutions affect 
policy in Europe will depend largely on their reception in 
Great Britain. 


“THE NEXT WAR” 


Paris, June 18th 


NDOUBTEDLY such Continental centres as Paris 
are sensitive to rumours, which echo from some 
point ahead of us in Time’s corridor, of future 

wars. The sundering arm of the sea still insulates England, 
in spite of modern means of locomotion and communication ; 
and even telephones and aeroplanes do not quite succeed 
in linking the island to the mainland. For the Englishman, 
any part of Europe is more foreign than it is for the man of 
any other country of the Continent; and with the Mississippi 
flood of Englishmen along the boulevards and along the 
coast, the Englishman somehow remains more alien to the 
French than, say, the Rumanian. It is not my desire to be 
pessimistic, but I have recently heard a surprising amount 
of talk in well-informed circles of “the next war,” and 
imeident after incident gives point and precision to the 
manifold warnings. 

Not for a moment do I believe war to be inevitable. 
Inevitable is a word that should be struck out of the 
dictionary. Events can be controlled. But it is our business 


to control them aright. That is why all action, whether 
taken by England or Russia, France or Italy, should be 
carefully considered. Unhappily, Ministers do not always 
think of the repercussions of their decisions. They behave 
no doubt with perfect sincerity, but the spontaneity of 
their sentiments is no excuse. To be guided by prejudices 
without regard to consequences is the mark of the man 
totally unfitted for official life. La Fontaine showed himself 
to be a better statesman than most professed statesmen 
when he wrote: “ En toutes choses, il faut considérer la 
fin.” It is not enough to strike resounding blows in a mood 
of irritation or indignation. It is necessary to ask what is 
the purpose pursued, whether that purpose is good in itself, 
whether it is likely to be fulfilled, and whether its fulfilment 
will bring disadvantages which will more than obliterate the 
advantages. 

Everybody knows that these simple precepts are seldom 
observed, and lately they have surely been completely 
ignored. The French are often blinded by passion and 
therefore make mistakes in foreign policy ; but they are also, 
in normal conditions, logical and do not forget their Cartesian 
training even in diplomatic matters. Thus they have been 
unable to accept the contradictory British policies in China, 
and they cannot imitate England in respect of Russia, 
without first ascertaining where an anti-Russian policy will 
lead. There is plenty of comment in France which is alto- 
gether hostile to Russia, and there is, among Nationalists, 
Radicals, and Socialists alike, an unquestionable antipathy 
to Bolshevism. It would be easy to represent, by means of 
quotations, a widespread distrust and dislike of Moscow and 
all its works. Such a picture would, however, be false if it 
did not include an equally general critical apprehension that 
British methods are probably exceedingly unsound. 

Those sections of the French people which are sympathetic 
to British policy—to say nothing of those sections which are 
unsympathetic—retain their critical faculties on this 
occasion. If there is one country in Europe which does not 
want war it is France. We may disapprove of French 
arrangements to which we have given the name of 
militarism ; but in spite of France’s military strength and 
France’s views on disarmament, it is true that France is 
disturbed by any diplomatic action which, sooner or later, 
directly or indirectly, may provoke war between European 
nations. We have striven for internationalisation. We 
think internationally. The League of Nations is nothing if 
it does not promote internationalism. Solidarity and inter- 
dependence are the keywords of our time. There is an 
institute for encouraging intellectual co-operation on 
international lines. Business itself is international, and the 
economic conference at Geneva emphasised the need of 
international trusts and trade. Lindbergh and Chamberlin 
are exalted into missionaries of internationalism. But if 
there is one thing which is, more than any other, inter- 
national, it is war. It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
localise wars, and any fighting between two nations is more 
than ever likely to develop into a world-wide war. We 
may or may not have succeeded in most of our attempts at 
internationalisation, but in the field of war internationalisa- 
tion has become a dreadful reality. France is well aware of 
this crucial fact, and strongly deprecates episodes which 
may engender a succession of other episodes until they 
determine a catastrophe. 

The other day I was talking with a high official whose 
nationality I think it wise to conceal. He spoke of the 
relations of his own country with another country. Without 
revealing the particular nations concerned, it is, I believe, 
my duty to say that his department accepts as a definite 
possibility the prospect of a conflict in which it will be 
involved. This is a grave and important disclosure. Person- 
ally I decline to admit his interpretation of events. A 
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conflict can easily be averted, and I imagine will be averted 
for the next ten or twenty years. But the poinj is that the 
statement did not come from a professional alarmist. He 
had no desire to make anybody’s flesh creep. He is not a 
newspaper writer irresponsibly setting afloat sensational 
stories. On the contrary, he would wish to hide what he 
considers to be the truth. Nor is he striving to make his 
prophecy come true. He is a sober-minded man, acquainted 
with the circumstances, hoping he is wrong, but seriously 
persuaded that precautions are necessary, not against war, 
but against defeat. 

The significance of this conversation must be apparent to 
the reader. I will, however, put down clearly its impli- 
cations. His opinion in itself may be no better and no 
worse than a score of opinions of able and well-informed men 
who are more optimistic. By all means let us assume that 
his gloomy view is unjustified, and that neither next year, 
nor in 1985, nor in 1940, nor in 1950, will Europe again be 
shaken to its foundations. There are many forces at work 
which may effectively operate against the maleficent 
forces which make for war. Let us trust, let us suppose, 
that the beneficent forces will prevail. Yet it is obviously 
disquieting that official persons feel obliged to proceed on 
the assumption that there is to be a “ next war ” in Europe. 
The very existence of such an assumption in such quarters 
may become a factor which will help to destroy the ostensible 
peace policies. It indicates an attitude of mind which 
will, at a given moment, be detrimental to pacific projects. 
Suspicions and misgivings are calculated to nullify con- 
structive work; and however honestly these convictions 
may be entertained, they will cramp the efforts of those who 
aim at all-round European reconciliation. Always will 
there be a note of reserve on the most enthusiastic occasions. 
Many examples could be cited of public declarations of 
renewed friendships, marred by practical measures of 
prudence inspired by mistrust ; and the antinomy of words 
and deeds is a striking feature of the post-war period. 


The diplomatists are speaking as though war has been 
rendered impossible. They are acting as though they not 
only suppose war to be perfectly possible, but extremely 
probable. At present they are inclined to leave Germany 
out of account ; and indeed the cleverest course for Germany 
will be to wait and see, to stand aloof from European 
intrigues, to play the part of arbiter, and take the commission 
of the honest broker. Italy is enigmatic, and may be more 
boastful than valorous; but nevertheless a dangerous 
state of feeling is growing, and constant friction with her 
neighbours may produce fire. The smaller nations would 
have to take sides if the differences between Italy and 
Jugo-slavia reached breaking point, and the great nations 
are ranging themselves in opposite camps. In the Balkans 
there is the same unrest as there was in the worst years 
before 1914, and some of the Central European countries 
do not disguise their bellicose intentions and are merely 
waiting for a fitting opportunity. As for Russia, she is a 
permanent menace to European peace. She has grievances 
not only against Poland but against several other countries. 
It is not, however, only Bolshevism which is potentially 
perilous. An Imperialist Russia—if it can now be imagined 
—would be even more dangerous to the rest of Europe. It 
is for this reason that, without condoning the mischief- 
making of the Moscow Communists, it is to be doubted 
whether England is well advised in setting in motion an 
active anti-Bolshevik campaign, which must necessarily 
produce unpleasant incidents and may end disastrously— 
disastrously for Russia perhaps, but almost certainly 
disastrously for Europe and for lands beyond Europe. 
If the edifice of peace which has been constructed with such 
pains is touched anywhere it may go on rocking to its 
collapse. 





a 


Thus the revival of faith in the League of Nations lag 
year, and the confidence that was placed in the Locarmo 
Pacts, are being shattered, and behind the facade of peace. 
ful appearances, which is still to some extent maintained, 
there is a rumbling and a bustling of confused preparations 
for nobody knows what eventuality. Scepticism has 
returned. Europe is conscious not of its unity but of its 
divergences. M. Henry de Jouvenel, in a notable article 
which is chiefly concerned with the problem of Russia but 
has a wider application, calls attention to the incoherence 
of Europe. The countries negotiate and sometimes reach 
accords, only to separate afterwards, and they cannot fix 
upon a politique d’ensemble. “‘ England,” he says, “ did 
not come to an agreement with France before renewing 
Anglo-Russian relations nor before breaking off those 
relations. The hour on the clock is never the same in London 
and in Paris; and we (the French) may quarrel with 
Russia when Russia and England are reconciled. So it is 
with the Italians, so it is with the Jugo slavs, so it is with 
the Poles, and so with others. This disorder offers, among 
other inconveniences, that of encouraging Germany in the 
tactics which consist of quitting the Genoa Conference to 
sign the treaty of Rapallo ; and of concluding, as she enters 
into the League of Nations, an insurance contract against 
the League—the Germano-Russian Treaty of 1926.” 

Europe is divided into countries which think differently, 
have different cultures and different faiths, have different 
morals and different ambitions. There is no co-ordinating 
idea, there is nothing which serves as a common denominator, 
With opposing interests and diverse methods, without a 
European doctrine, a “ next war ”’ is certainly on the cards, 
If its inevitability should be denied, its impossibility should 
not be asserted. Its possibility should, on the contrary, 
be insisted upon occasionally, for if it is forgotten, if there 
is a false sense of security, then reckless provocative acts 
may be lightly taken—as, indeed, they have recently been 
taken. The ultimate effects of such acts should be estimated 
in advance, for the price of peace, as of liberty, is eternal 
vigilance. SisLEY HupDLEsTON. 


WISDOM FROM BRITISH EAST 
Won the Beit Professor of Colonial History, in 


some remote future, contemplating the piety of 

his own foundation, and considering the pit from 
which it was digged, addresses himself to examining the 
validity of the theory of Economic Materialism in the 
history of Colonial Ethics, he will find profuse material for 
the comparative method in the arcana of British Imperial 
expansion in East and South-East Africa. Whether or not 
the Liberal Christian “‘ Exeter Hall” Anti-Slavery complex, 
which flourished in British feeling and policy during most 
of the Victorian period and made the name of “ Big Missis 
Queen ”’ an infallible passport to the confidence of African 
racials, was in truth, as the Marxians austerely teach, no 
more than a lagging reflex of competitive individualism, 
surviving while that régime was itself passing away, and 
of no more spiritual significance or creative vitality than 
any other form of cash nexus, there can be no dispute what- 
ever as to the markedly different character of the Colonial 
ethic which became from about 1885 onward the official 
creed of Imperial orthodoxy. The Conservative Party 
received Mr. Chamberlain, an upright manufacturer, into 
its bosom, but tinctured his individualist libertarianism 
with its own generous instincts of authoritative paternalism. 
The blend sometimes went wrong, and the theory of 
productive aristocracy fathered, in practice, a policy of 
exploiting plutocracy. Our Foreign Office, with all the 
enthusiasm of a neophyte in Colonial policy, embraced the 
fruitful idea of the efficiency of big business and energeti¢ 
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italist enterprise, of which, as the indispensable founda- 
tion of a rational political economy, Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment is now the champion at home. 

British statesmen always do what they believe to be 
morally right. Why they should at any moment believe 
what they do is a question for the philosophers. Lord 
Salisbury, perhaps throwing back to Elizabethan states- 
manship, and ignoring all intermediate experience, no doubt 
sincerely believed that Chartered Companies were the 
safest trustees of Imperial civilisation. The Foreign Office, 
having entrusted expansion to big business, adopted in 
administration the associated idealism of the Big Man and 
the Free Hand: with the natural result that all the Free- 
handers, big or little, did different things in different 

not because the local conditions were really 
different but because they none of them thoroughly under- 
stood them (Sir Harry Johnston’s Uganda Land Settle- 
ment is an example) and each could only act according to 
the measure of his understanding and predilections. Thus 
we had Sir Charles Eliot, an outstanding European intel- 
lectual—outspokenly unsympathetic with Africans—im- 
porting Boer farmers to lay the foundations of a Native 
Labour policy and, like an inverted Elijah Pogram, riling 
up rough (and resigning his post) along of the Foreign 
Office refusing to allow him to sell Eden off too cheap to 
South African land jobbers—the Foreign Office, with 
punctilious moderation, considering that they should have 
the monopoly of such indulgences. We had Sir Percy 
Girouard, who has attained appropriate eminence in our 
premier modern industry, the manufacture of armaments, 
quite frankly declaring that the natives could only be made 
to work by taxing them, and that as they were not working 
enough they must be taxed more highly. 

British statesmen, as I have said, are good men; and 
when they adopted the régime of capitalist development 
for Africa they did so because they knew it was good. But 
that régime can only function by owning land and con- 
trolling labour. Therefore it was good and right that it 
should own African land and control African labour, and 
conversely necessarily good for the native that he should be 
controlled and his land taken charge of. Hence that dis- 
cordance of ethic, and a theory of economic stimulus and 
educational method frankly and flagrantly at variance with 
the results of generations of intercourse between Europeans 
and Africans in other parts of the Empire. 

It is easy to be wise after the event; and we are daily 
becoming wiser in our national attitude towards the early 
results of the rushing-in of amateur developers into Africa. 
Major Church, who, with Mr. Linfield, accompanied Mr. 
Ormsby Gore as Commissioners through British East and 
Central Africa, makes in his recently published book, East 
Africa—A New Dominion*, a well-considered and useful 
contribution towards our appreciation of the problems 
involved. He cannot be accused of anti-white or anti- 
settler bias. He was carefully shepherded, throughout his 
time in Kenya, by Lord Delamere, to whose valuable prac- 
tical work, as well as to the advantages to African peoples 
of orderly contact with intelligent Europeans, he does full 
justice. He is a convert to the belief that the highlands 
from Lake Rudolph down to Tukuyu can be made in a true 
sense a white man’s country, and he insists on the import- 
ance of that fact—assuming it to be a fact—to the future 
both of Europe and Africa. It is difficult to regard the fact 
as having yet been proved: it can hardly be so until two 
or three generations of white men have been living there, 
bringing up families and themselves doing the work upon 
which the maintenance of white civilisation depends. They 
are not yet doing so, and the results and the dangers of 
their j present assumptions are criticised as outspokenly and 





* Witherby. 18s. 


as cogently by Major Church as they have been by Dr. 
Leys—whom, by the way, Major Church quite unneces- 
sarily and absurdly attacks, resenting his criticisms of Lord 
Delamere. 

It would not be fair to say that when the Colonial Office 
took over East Africa from the Foreign Office, it had 
already all the materials that it has now acquired for a 
wise guidance of policy. It had not yet seen, as it has from 
later developments in West Africa, what can be done by 
natives under sound methods of government. Nevertheless 
the degree to which it preserved its dealings with East 
Africa unaffected by its traditional ethic and its experience 
elsewhere was always a source of astonishment to those 
who were acquainted with the social and economic history 
of other parts of the Empire. The theory, for example, 
that the black man could be made industrious by being 
forced to work, that his best training-school is the estate 
or plantation, and that Christian white men in the position 
of employers are the best, kindest and most just protectors 
that black men can have, had been tried and entirely 
disproved by the history of the West Indian colonies. 
It had produced the Jamaica rebellion; and the idleness 
and incapacity of West Indian labourers for estate purposes 
had been the plea for East Indian immigration. In 
1897 the Colonial Office itself had to start a new agricultural 
policy ; and in Jamaica Sir Henry Norman and Sir Henry 
Blake had already started it, insisting, in spite of the 
reluctance of the estates interest, on promoting the 
establishment of peasant proprietors on abandoned estates 
and Crown lands and in assisting them, through the 
Agricultural Society, to improve and take an interest in 
their own characteristic agriculture, which was still not far 
removed from native African practice. The effect has not 
been to deplete the estates labour supply, but to raise the 
cultural intelligence of the community and to advance its 
true civilisation much more effectually than it had been 
advanced during two generations by the policy of fostering 
estate employment. 

When the Government of Kenya wished to develop 
its highland coffee industry it sent to Jamaica for a Blue 
Mountain plantation manager to advise its settlers. Why 
does it not try if it cannot do something to help its native 
cultivators by sending for one of the fourteen instructors who 
work for the 250 peasant agricultural societies of Jamaica ? 
The problem there was the same—to develop a settled system 
of permanent agriculture out of African “ fire-stick ” culti- 
vation on “ wandering” acres. Major Church speaks of 
“the chaotic and jumbled patchwork of varying crops ” 
to be seen on native farms; and other writers on East 
Africa have remarked on their higgledy-piggledy aspect. 
Major Church, however, observes that the fact remains 
that they can maintain themselves in food and have some 
surplus; and that in Kikuyu, a population of 700,000 
is maintained on 8,000 square miles of land. Of course, 
the cultivation looks jumbled. It is planted to produce a 
continuous succession of eatables, and the art of it, which is 
traditional and can be improved upon by intelligence, by 
the use of manures, and by the addition of new kinds of 
plants, is to make the most of the ground by a rotation of 
produce taking from a few weeks to two or three years to 
mature; and ending up, when settlement is secure, by 
establishing a permanent money crop—such as coffee. 
Coffee is the principal money crop of thousands of Jamaica 
negro peasants; it is eagerly bought by the merchants, 
yet the Colonial Office (presumably out of mere innocence) 
continues to sanction the theory of the Kenya planters 
that coffee is not a crop that African peasants are capable 
or can safely be allowed to produce. 

In convening the just-concluded conference of Colonial 


Governors, Mr. Amery has taken the most sensible practical 
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move possible for strengthening the common intelligence of 
our Imperial staff, and ensuring that the vagaries of 
Governors—haphazardly selected and often, as Major 
Church complains, imperfectly qualified for their responsi- 
bilities—shall be disciplined by the wisdom and experience 
of the whole corporation. Major Church claims that the 
conference of East African Governors held last year arose 
out of a suggestion made in the Report of Mr. Ormsby 
Gore’s Commission ; and observes that ‘‘ Lord Delamere 
hastily improvised a Conference of the unofficial white 
elements in the various territories, at which most of the 
problems which were likely to be considered by the 
Governors were discussed and policies formulated ‘ for the 
guidance ’ of the Governors’ Conference.”’ Such unofficial 
conferences have their uses. But this assumption of their 
purpose is amusing and is a significant indication of the 
view which the unofficial whites of Kenya have heretofore 
taken as to the proper position of their Governors in regard 
to them. 

Major Church’s book emphasises the enormous. extent 
and potentialities of the territories it deals with, and the 
absurdity of presuming that Imperial or world-policy 
in regard to them can be allowed to be run away with by 
the impatient self-interest of a few energetic European 
newcomers in one particular centre. He brings into true 
perspective the comparative importance of Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia in the block 
of territory of which they form parts. He shows how 
Tanganyika is comparatively unhampered by the mistakes 
which have been made in other territories. It is freer 
to work out a European-African policy and 

if the Government applies itself to the task of fulfilling the obliga- 

tions placed upon it by the Mandates Commission of the League of 

Nations, ultimately it will be in a position to impose its enlightened 

policy upon the several constituent parts of East Africa. The 

partition of Africa resulted in six or seven different policies being 
pursued in various parts, not determined by the local conditions but 
by the attitude of European nations towards their possessions 

(and, he might have said, by the difference of British policy in East 

and West Africa). ‘:The result was hopeless demoralisation and 

confusion among native races caused by the divergent practices of 
adjoining white governments.” 

Quite recently the Government of Tanganyika has been 
formulating its policy with regard to native institutions, 
native land rights and labour. For the first time since the 
British South Africa Company’s Charter was granted just 
principles have been laid down with regard to land rights. 
And it is significant that whereas the Duke of Devonshire 
had sternly to reverse the trend of policy of the local rulers 
of Kenya, the Tanganyika policy is practically in accordance 
with the wisdom of that older Colonial ethic to which I 
have referred as having been that of the British Empire, 
prior to the new policy of development embarked on 
after 1885. That ethic was the result not only of humani- 
tarianism but of practical experience ; and since we have 
now been repeatedly assured, on the part of the Colonial 
Office, that they intend henceforth to adhere to it, all that 
needs to be said is, as the Captain says when the petty 
officer reports sunset, “* Make it so!” OLIVIER. 


THE GOLDFISH 


U will sometimes see in the less luxurious 

y suburbs of London a couple of men creeping 
alongside a cart heaped with old clothes and 

with a number of glass jam-jars containing goldfish. The 
cart seldom stops that it does not immediately become a 
magnet drawing all the children towards it at top speed 
like helpless iron filings. If the old-clothes dealers were 


running a Punch-and-Judy show, or were pied pipers, they 
could not attract a greater congregation of infancy. The 
very babies are hurried up in wooden boxes on wheels 
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to see these Father Christmases who are actually Willing 
to give little golden fish in exchange for cast-off 

For that is the meaning of the jam-jars at the back of 
the cart. The clothes dealers have discovered that it js 
easier to persuade people by means of their children ty 
part with an old shirt or jacket that may still be usefy 
for a fish than for money. 

Not for any kind of fish. Even a stickleback, exquisi 
Lilliputian though it is, would not be a sufficient temptation 
to entice a pair of trousers out of @ house that in co 
blood wished to keep it. The fish must be golden, mon 
golden than a sovereign, astonishing as a firework, appealing 
to the eye as a coloured sweetmeat, a flaming wonder 
that, as it circles round and round, makes a glass jam-jar 
the tenth of the world’s wonders. I do not suppose ther 
was ever a human being who in childhood was indifferent 
to goldfish. There have been human beings who have 
been incapable of religious emotion, haters of poetry, 
caring neither for politics nor for horses, but even among 
these I doubt if there is one to be found who would not 
at the right age have succumbed to the beauty of 4 
goldfish. Here you have all foreign travel before you 
in a bottle. Here is a piece of the same world that is 
inhabited by tropical butterflies and humming-birds, 
There is nothing that can diminish the spell of its strange. 
ness. Never can it seem less than a beautiful alien. Who 
would not part with a father’s waistcoat in order to 
possess so much imprisoned loveliness ? 

The attraction of the goldfish, I suppose, is much the 
same as the attraction of the caged canary. It is the 
attraction of something that is both living and a toy, 
and of possessing it as one’s own. In childhood we long 
not only to look at but possess. We capture even bees, 
and leave them buzzing among withering flowers in 
medicine bottles. If we go to the country, we are not 
content unless we bring back a hen that we may keep 
as a pet in the garden. If we go to stay with a cousin 
who has a pigeon-loft, we immediately desire a pigeon-box 
on our own window-sill, and put ourselves to sleep with 
dreams of carriers and tumblers and pouters. Or it may 
be rabbits or guinea-pigs or white mice that become the 
objects of our desire. Had I been offered a cow or & 
horse, and been allowed to bring it home, there was 8 
time when I should certainly have made room for it in 
the garden under the beech tree. Our love of cats and 
dogs begins in the same love of possession. Even children 
who do not love dogs in a general sense love their own 
dog, and a cat possessed is more beautiful than any other 
cat in the world. Nor is it only in childhood that this 
love of possession bulks so large in our love of animals. 
Even now I find myself incapable of admiring othet 
people’s cats as other people admire them. The most 
beautiful of them seem to me only half as beautiful ss 
they would seem if they were my own. 

Not that I would think a goldfish more beautiful if it 
were mine. I have long since lost the desire to posses 
a goldfish. It is difficult to persuade oneself that * 
goldfish is happy, and as soon as the doubt that some poo 
creature enjoys living with us enters our heads we begin 
to lose pleasure in its company. Whether a fish is capable 
either of happiness or of misery, we cannot tell, but we 
cannot help ascribing to it some of our own feelings. It 
it is capable of boredom, what can be more boring than 
to swim round and round in a small glass jar with no 
prospect of ever doing anything else till it dies ? Perhaps 
it is of boredom that most of the goldfish die, for there 
is no other kind of pet that dies in such multitudes under 
the protection of those who love it. If caged birds h 
such a record of mortality, there would be a law forbidding 
bird cages. If cats were so often found dead in the 
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morning, we should hesitate to keep a cat. It is said 
that, if goldfish are properly cared for, they will go on 
living for years, but not one human being in twenty knows 
how to look after a goldfish. Some people will tell you 
that the fish are given too much food, some that they 
gre given too little; but, however you feed them, they 
gem to die. It is in vain that the wise child purchases 
gts’ eggs: there is a corpse in the bowl some morning 
ss surely as if the goldfish had been left to starve. And 
there is something peculiarly melancholy about the appear- 
ance of a dead goldfish—-something that makes it difficult 
ever again to enjoy keeping goldfish. It is true that, if 
one had a large pool or a tank, one might renew the 
experiment, but not in a bowl—not, above all, in a jam-jar 
—where a fish has scarcely room to turn and no room to 
do anything else. 

We may estimate the mortality among goldfish by the 
numbers that are every year imported into England. 
One London dealer announced that, in the course of a 
single month, he had imported 21,000 goldfish from Italy. 
Another last year had a stock of 100,000, which died in 
asingle day as a result, he believed, of someone’s having 
dropped poison into the tanks! How many million goldfish 
must have died untimely since they were first brought to 
Europe from the East. It may be that the air of England 
—or, rather, the tap-water of England—is unpropitious 
to goldfish. If it were not so, it is likely that they would 
be bred here instead of being imported, as they usually 
are, from Italy. For they are an old enough English 
institution, and their history in this country goes at least 
as far back as the history of limited monarchy. Yet 
somehow they have never become naturalised. They 
perish like plucked flowers in bowl and jar, and their 
places are taken by strangers. 

Happily, the children who gather round the clothes 
dealers are afflicted by none of these gloomy thoughts. 
Their eyes are all for the living goldfish, and for it they 
would gladly part with their parents’ wardrobe. You 
se them flying from the cart in all directions, running 
into the doorways of the tenement-houses, and emerging 
afew minutes later each with at least one garment in his 
or her arms. You can imagine what pleadings have gone 
on within the home—what arguments have been used to 
what harassed mothers—how Lottie Smith had got a 
goldfish for her grandmother’s old shawl and how Georgie 
Baggs had traded a worn-out bodice for another—how all 
the children had goldfish—appeals to touch a mother’s 
heart and awaken her jealousy of her neighbours for her 
children’s sake. Never surely did South Sea trader 
dangle his glass beads before the eyes of the natives more 
tliectively, persuading them to do his will through their 
love of prettiness. For every child is a savage in its 
passion for pretty things, and the eternal fable of childhood 
isthe story of Rosamund and the glass jar. Hence, among 
all the children who clustered round the clothes dealers, 
I did not see one who was not carrying in its hands either 
‘goldfish or a garment. 

Many a father, on looking for a familiar pair of trousers 
some morning, will look in vain. In vain will he shout 
from the bedroom : “ Matilda, where’s my striped trousies ? 
T can’t find them anywhere.” What sufficient answer can 
his wife give him? She may lie to him and pretend to 
‘sist him in the search. But her conscience will have 
been troubling her ever since she used them to stem a 

8 tears, and, much as she liked the goldfish, on second 
thoughts she repented of the bargain, and, besides, the 
boldfish is dead. Probably the truth will be wrung from 

» “TI gave them,” she will confess, “ to a man for a 
goldfish.” There are things that make men inarticulate— 
make them tear out their hair, or rather pretend to 





tear it out, for they seldom proceed to extremities. 
Even the most inarticulate man, however, will probably 
be able to recover himself sufficiently to repeat the 
sentence that has startled him: ‘“ You—gave—my— 
trousies—to a man—for a goldfish!” It is to meet 
such situations that the word “ Gorblimey ” was invented. 
It is a word that can be spoken in a great variety of tones, 
the most effective, perhaps, being that in which the speaker 
dwells long and bitterly on the first syllable. The woman, 
if she is wise, does not answer the expletive, but says 
pleadingly : ‘‘ The child wanted it.” ‘“‘ The child wanted 
the goldfish,” roars the man, “and didn’t I want my 
striped trousies? You didn’t think of that, of course! 
Where’s the blinking goldfish, anyway?” “ Minnie kept 
it in the kitchen,” she explains; “ we didn’t want you 
to be worried. Anyway, it’s dead.” ‘“ Dead!” cries 
the man, and collapses into a chair, weeping, not for the 
dead goldfish, but for his lost trousers. How the story 
ends I do not quite know. My favourite ending is that 
in which the child, coming into the room and finding her 
father in tears, goes up to him and nestles against his 
shoulder to comfort him. “ Poor old Daddy!” she says. 
“* Don’t cry, Don’t cry. We can get another for fourpence.” 
The man continues to sob, his face covered with his hands 
and his shoulders heaving. ‘“ Or,” says the child, stroking 
his hair, “‘ for your stripey coat. The man’s sure to come 
again.” It is not so much the words as the stroking 
of his hair that gradually soothes him, and, before long, 
he has the child on his knee, and she is telling him the 
story of the old-clothes dealer and how all the children 
got goldfish, and how angry Lottie’s grandmother was 
when she found her shawl had gone. He enjoys the story 
of Lottie’s grandmother. “That’s a good ‘un,” he 
says, beginning to laugh. ‘She was really angry, was 
she?” “Oh, as angry as angry.” “‘ Grudgin’ the child a 
goldfish!” he says contemptuously. “She’s a horrible 
cross old thing,” says Minnie; “it was such a beau’ful 
goldfish.” ‘“‘And how much did you say they cost, 
Minnie?” he asks. ‘“ Fourpence, or fourpence-halfpenny,” 
she tells him. ‘ Well,” he says, bringing some coins out of 
his pocket, “here’s sixpence. Go and buy a goldfish, 
dear. Trousies is tempor’y, but a thing of beauty is a joy 


for ever.” And they all—even the goldfish—lived happily 
ever afterwards. Y. ¥. 
Correspondence 


THE SPELLING OF RUSSIAN NAMES 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

S1rn,—There is evidently still much misunderstanding on this 
matter despite the admirable and authoritative treatment it has 
received in the British Academy’s pamphlet. Confusion is, 
however, perpetuated chiefly by those who are unacquainted 
with the work the Academy’s Committee accomplished. 

Curiously enough Mr. Flint, though he does not know that 
work, recapitulates clearly enough the principles on which the 
Committee decided. He differs chiefly by wishing to render 
the diphthong “oy” by the combination “ol”—a change not 
likely to be accepted in a language in which the word “ toy ” 
already gives the required pronunciation. 

Mr. Thorogood cites publications, chiefly American, of the 
years 1887 to 1900—a period when translators often relied on 
French versions and followed French spellings perplexing to 
English readers. 

The word “ authorized” on American versions of Tolstoy's 
works usually indicates merely that the publisher availed himself 
of the general permission Tolstoy had given to anyone and 
everyone to deal with his works as they pleased. One such 
publisher recently admitted as much when the Tolstoy Society 
challenged his use of the word. 

The Miss (sic) Tatiana Tolstoy referred to must be Countess 
Tatiana, the great writer’s eldest daughter. The misspelling 
of her name was no doubt “ a proof-reader’s error” such as that 
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which originated the present correspondence. She is a Vice- 
President of the Tolstoy Society and always spells her name 
correctly in letters she sends me. 

Lord Edward Gleichen’s letter gives a wrong pronunciation 
of Tolstoy’s name; the accented second syllable of which is 
not a disyllable but rhymes to “ boy.” Tolstoyee is a quite 
wrong spelling, and suggests that the misspelling of the name has 
led some people to mispronounce it. 

As an actual fact “ Tolstoi’’ came to us from the French. 
They first spelt it Tolstoi. That was awkward for the printers, 
so it was modified to Tolstoi. Then Vizatelly made his wretched 
paraphrase of War and Peace (which has unfortunately found its 
way into the ‘‘ Everyman Library ’’) from a French version and 
followed the French spelling not merely of the author’s name, 
but of the characters in the novel—Natacha for Natusha, etc. 

Were endless space and time available we might go on to 
discuss various schemes of transliteration devised by librarians 
and geographers for special purposes of their own ; but perhaps 
it will suffice for the present to mention that a distinguished 
representative of the Royal Geographical Society sat on the 
British Academy Committee which dealt with the matter, and 
signed the unanimous report it rendered.—Yours, etc., 

AYLMER MAUDE, 

June 7th. Hon. Organising Secretary, The Tolstoy Society. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Lord Edward Gleichen is asking for the impossible. 
He suggests that transliteration should depend “on what 
sound (a letter) in English exactly represents the sound in 
the foreign language.” 

Many sounds in foreign languages have no English equivalents 
and vice versa. Without giving instances from Russian, a 
language which is familiar to comparatively few English people 
take, from thousands of possible ones, the universally recog- 
nisable case of the French vowel sound in “‘tu.’”” Though some- 
thing near it occurs in Devonshire dialect, it is not found in 
cultivated English. Far from “one sound—one letter,’’ not 
even two English letters will correctly represent it: it is neither 
“ tew ” nor it too.”’ 

What is to be done with those letters in Russian which have 
sometimes one sound and sometimes another, ¢.g., Russian “O”? 
Or, again, if each letter in the one language is to have only one 
letter in the other language, what do we do about the sound of 
shch in Ashchurch (which in Russian is one letter only)? Lord 
Edward says, *“‘ we do not write church as tchurtch,” but the 
spelling Tchekhov comes via French where “ ch” and “tch”’ have 
different values. 

Most of the “incorrect” spellings of Russian names come 
to us through this channel (they will be found in the Roman 
russe of de Vogiié, who made Russian literature known to the 
French a generation before it became popular in England). 

The “ incorrect ” spellings have, indeed, come about mainly 
through a process similar to that which Lord Edward proposes. 
—Yours, etc., Eric G. UNDERWOOD. 

Marlborough Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In answer to your footnote to my letter of last week, 
may I point out that the Royal Geographical system of trans- 
literation is applicable to all foreign names (and words) whether 
geographical or otherwise? It should therefore, I think, be 
adopted in preference to that of the British Academy, not only 
because it has already been very largely adopted for place- 
names, but because it is both simpler and more practical than 
the B.A. system, and does not involve the use of “ fancy ” 
letters which the ordinary printer does not possess.—Yours, 
etc., EDWARD GLEICHEN. 

Court in Holmes, Forest Row, Sussex. 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,--May an American reader be bold enough to cite a very 
competent British witness on the comment on Lord Haig’s 
speech you make that the American troops “‘ would only have 
begun to be an important military factor in 1919; they played 
a very small part in the great advance of August—November, 
1918”? 

In his book, The Last Four Years, Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice wrote : 


With greater experience the American infantry would have 
learned to overcome the German machine-guns with less loss of 
life, and the services of supply would have worked more smoothly. 





—— 


Had the American Army waited to gain that experience, 
certainly would have been prolonged t by at least six ceuthe a 
the cost in life would certainly have been far = mga than it was, 
- . . From September 26th until the Kriemhilde system finally 
was broken, by making the fullest use of his man power, he 
(Pershing) continuously menaced the Metz-Méziéres railway and 
forced Ludendorff to employ more than forty divisions in 
ineffectual effort to stem his advance. The American 
therefore, formed an essential part of Foch’s plan, and had it 
not been successful it is almost certain that the Germans woul 
have been able to withdraw in fairly good order to the Meu, 
and that we should not have forced them to sign an armistice op 
November 11th. 


—yYours, etc., Ropert M. Cougs, 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In his letter last week Mr. Acland expressed, in a well. 
chosen phrase, the need of Agriculture as “‘ the right economic 
and social environment,” suggesting that this must be organised 
for without control of agriculture by some government, “ the 
farmers’ pluck even in the face of insolvency ”’ being unable to 
“endure much longer,”’ as the normal “ landlord becomes leg 
and less able to see the industry through such bad times as 
have now assailed us.” 

Most serious thinkers about the problem will agree that 
vital landlord change is essential, but how far will that carry us? 
What is the right economic and social environment ? And how 
is it to be organised ? To what extent is it a question of realised 
return for output ? To what extent is that return affected 
the prices of imported grain, meat, and milk products? At 
what prices can the Dominion and foreign producers afford to 
raise and send them? Do those prices constitute at once a 
paying proposition for the overseas producer and a menace 
to the home producer? If a menace to the home producer, does 
it apply to the more fortunate, or only to the average and below 
the average ? Is it a fact that our import prices are conditioned 
mainly by the oversea higher grade farming, and our home 
agricultural problem conditioned largely by our lower grade 
farming, the best farming upon the best land being practically 
immune from the menace ? In face of the general excellence of 
imported milk products and meat, and the proved superiority 
of imported wheat, is the prices question the cruz of the right 
economic environment problem? If so, can the prices and 
wages problem be equitably solved without unification of the 
industry, as is admitted to be the need in the case of that other 
basic industry, coal production and supply ? And is it possible 
to create the right social environment whilst leaving the 
labourer as a cog in a business wheel, or must he be found an 
honourable place in an “ organised ”’ social service ? 

May I put it to Mr. Acland that this is a business problem 
that is insoluble upon the lines of ordinary business principles! 
Because a really healthy economic and social environment for the 
village is impossible with agriculture as a private business with 
private profit as the prime concern. In this matter is not the 
revolutionary move the only effective move ? And is there any 
possible gain in postponing a courageous facing of the inevitable? 
—Yours, etc., Jesse Hawkes. 

Culand, Hemel Hempstead. 

June 18th, 1927. 


BIRDS AND TREES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I trust the opinions of E. M. Nicholson as regards 
afforestation may be taken as personal, and not representing 
Tue New STaTesMAN. The passing of certain forms of bird and 
plant life in Breckland, or for that matter in any part of England, 
is to be regretted ; but at the same time young trees are more of 
an economic necessity than young stone-chats. Speaking as one 
born and brought up in the Breckland neighbourhood, I a 
very glad that Mr. Noel Buxton and his successors have found 4 
use for this very poor light soil, and that steps—inadequate 
though they be—are at last being taken to replace England's 
vanishing forests. Considering that experts like Sir John Power, 
Sir Robert Thomas, Mr. Tom Johnston, from all three political 
parties, and Sir Herbert Matthews, Secretary of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, are all heralding a world timber famine 
in the near future, they do an ill-service who “ crab ” the efforts 
being made to grapple with this problem.—Yours, etc., 

JOHN STEVENSON, 
General Secretary, 
The Incorporated Society of Auctioneets 
and Landed Property Agents. 
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MR. SANTAYANA AND PLATONISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

$m,—“ Affable Hawk” is to be thanked, on behalf of all 
who have been reading Mr. Santayana, for his terse summary of 
(and all too sparing commentary upon) that interesting writer’s 

ism and the Spiritual Life. It would perhaps not be 
doing Mr. Santayana a grave injustice to say that his attitude 
is that of Buddhism, passed through a clear and articulate 
ntellect that has mastered western expression. His depreciation 
of the “ rapt lover’s ” approach to reality, whether in Platonism 
or Christianity, and his preference for disillusion, detachment, dis- 
i , disintoxication, discounting indifference, impar- 
tility, understanding (all these eight words are his own) leave 
ys at least in no doubt as to his position and temper. It is that 
of “ greeting, observing, questioning and judging anything and 

ing,” without “ belief or anxiety.” 

Emulating for a while his own passionless, marmoreal method, 
we may say (as a horticulturist would) that this is an exotic 
which can never be transplanted from the climate and other 
conditions that have been favourable to its emergence. It is 
simply one expression of the eastern temper—and not univer- 

valid. Someone, with more malice perhaps than justice, 
has called Oxford—where similar views have of late years had a 
cordial hearing—a place ‘“‘ where men often cultivate fastidious- 
ness and call it holiness.” Now we find over-intellectuality 
described as “‘ pure spirit”; the tendency is similar. This is 
the day of the specialist against the all-round man; of the 
revolt of the part against the whole ; of one faculty or function 
against the full genial nature. And our philosophies pit a single 
mood against the mind. One is reminded of the tremulously 
hypersensitive Coleridge, who sought : 

“haply by abstruse search to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man.”’ 


Acertain etiolation of the soul (its spiritual hungers no less than 
human cravings) is an expedient that occurs to probably a 
majority of intellectuals who have suffered at some time of their 
lives. For some such minds the play of ideas in a dry light 
becomes then a life and end in itself,—as Mr. Santayana says, 
“the flower of all satisfaction,” —even if a Lotus flower. Others 
vill take it as a “* consolation, substitute and subterfuge.’ The 
author of Platonism is of the former company. But the dis- 
tinction is really naive. His, surely, is an unconscious and 
subtle substitution and subterfuge all the time? Ours, it is 
claimed, is a sublimation, a translation and a transvaluation ; 
“Our loves in higher Love endure.” As he says, we thus 
“preserve and feed the passion itself,’ but in doing so we give 
it completion, rest, and fulfilment in appeasement. His method 
would let us starve, mortify, and go by default ; ours would re- 
invest and re-orientate it in (as we believe) its true home. We 
would (in Bergson’s phrase) *‘ understand in the manner in 
which one loves.”” The difference is that which exists between 
regeneration and refrigeration, between a re-instalment of our 
faculties and their neglect, between having a “‘ life hidden ” (as 
4 great spiritual classic says) “* with Christ in God,”’ and on the 
hand a life hidden also, but “ hidden in a napkin.” And 
even our cold contemplative intellects do not approve of such a 
“catharsis” and evacuation of our emotional nature when it 
8 open to us to transplant it to richer soils, where growth and 
action offer fuller calm and rest than Nirvana.—Yours, etc., 
Hampstead. W. J. B. 


NO MORE INFANTRY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Sm,—“ Lens” states that while he laboured “ fruitlessly ” 
to“ devise means for saving the soldier’s life”’ by protective 
amour, “ nothing came ”’ of the efforts of others. The state- 
ment in this form can hardly be allowed to pass without 
‘mment. If “‘ nothing came of it,” this was because the 
Problem was insoluble. Probably “Lens” had not know- 
ledge of the practical problem, or experience of all the experi- 
ments made. To produce a metal body-shield which, while 
stopping a machine-gun bullet, should also not be too heavy 
or too inflexible to be worn in a quick advance, proved 
impossible. During visits to London from France I must 
ve seen a score of such “ waistcoats,” and I was present 
at the practical testing of many kinds of steel plate, and I 
Teported on others devised by the French. The steel-makers 
did their best, but in vain. A solid plate of sufficient thickness 
could not possibly be worn, and sliding overlapping plates were 
tither too thin to afford defence or were too cumbersome. 
the matter is now only of historic interest, since infantry in 
future (if there are any infantry) will never be sent against 





machine-gun fire, but it must not be thought that every effort 
was not made. Our “tin hat” was, as “ Lens” says, vastly 
superior to any other, but, of course, it only protected men 
against bomb-fragments or half-spent shrapnel balls, or by 
deflecting glancing rifle-bullets. A  direct-hitting rifle-bullet 
went straight through it. A battlefield was littered with 
steel helmets shot clean through.—Yours, etc., 
The Corner House, HENRY NORMAN. 
Cowley Street, S.W. 1. 
June 15th. 


ITALIAN REFUGEES’ RELIEF 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—It is with confidence that we appeal in your columns 
for help for the Italian exiles and political refugees in Paris 
and elsewhere. Hundreds of these unfortunate people are in 
desperate need of the bare necessities of life. Among them all 
classes are represented—professional men, teachers, shop- 
keepers and labourers. 

The cause of their exile need not be entered into here, but no 
one can wish that physical suffering, especially among the 
women and children, should be added to their other afflictions. 
A small committee has been formed in London with the purpose 
of raising money to send to Paris, where an influential French 
relief committee has been constituted under the chairmanship 
of M. Mare Sangnier. Relief is being distributed in the form of 
food, clothes, lodging, medical assistance, etc., and every effort 
is made to obtain work for those in need; this is especially 
difficult in the case of the professional men and intellectuals, 
whose abilities it is not easy to utilise in a strange land. Funds 
at present are extremely low, and help is urgently needed ; 
cases of illness due to lack of nourishment are becoming very 
numerous. 

The existing British passport regulations make it impossible 
for any of these refugees to come to England ; but it is believed 
that when the facts are known some English men and women 
will desire to share a burden that at present falls only upon the 
Italians in France and French sympathisers. We appeal to all 
lovers of Italy, of whatever political opinion, to send donations 
to Mr. W. S. Kennedy, the Hon. Secretary, the Italian Refugees’ 
Relief Committee, at 3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4.— 
Yours, etc., 

MarGareT SiEssER (Chairman). BarBara BARCLAY CARTER. 

Francis R. Murr (Hon. Treas.). V. M. Crawrorpb. 

W. S. Kennepy (Hon. Sec.). OLIVIER. 

ERNEST BARKER. Mary Murray. 

MARGRIETA BEER. H. M. Swanwick. 

C. DELISLE Burns. 


Miscellany 
VIEWING AN ECLIPSE 


HE astronomers had known for years, and the Aus- 
tralian public for months before the event, that 
on September 21, 1922, a total eclipse of the 

sun would be visible in Australia. A week before, the 
Heavens declaring God’s handiwork had become better 
“* copy ”’ for the news-editors even than the current brawls, 
political, domestic, and athletic. Einstein was in the air; 
this eclipse was going to prove or disprove him. Conse- 
quently we studied columns of learned exposition garnished 
with diagrams and charts of the sky, until we knew what 
was expected of the moon and the sun and of us. 

““Nature’s most awe-inspiring spectacle,” the papers 
called it, and at first we discounted possible journalistic 
hyperbole. But we were wrong and they were right. 
Niagara Falls, the Canadian Rockies, sunset in Arabia, a 
typhoon in the Pacific—these wonders and every other 
phenomenon of Nature shall be forgotten when the Corona 
of the Sun’s Eclipse remains a flaming image in the mind, 
dwarfing Man, cowed and futile, into less than a speck upon 
a whirling speck in the Cosmos. 

A dozen of us went by car to a point estimated as 
being in the centre of the zone of totality—within which 
alone the Corona is visible. At a hill-top farm we stopped, 
and selected our pitch in an open field shimmering in tie 
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glare of a sun quite indifferent to our excitement, showing 
no awareness even of approaching drama as he burned 
fixedly in the cloudless sky. To the Westward, below us, 
plumed tops of trees stretched green and level away to a 
horizon of purple hills. It was from beyond these hills that 
the great moon-shadow would come, brushing the Earth in 
Africa, sweeping across the Indian Ocean, blotting out 
ships, a few only, and one island where quick-brained men 
with vast telescopes and cameras were investigating 
Einstein. Then on across the parched wastes of Central 
Australia, scaring nomadic blacks. Then for a few 
minutes across the bushland of the Eastern coast, over our 
very heads, to rush off the Earth somewhere in the Pacific 
Ocean. We knew ourselves to be amongst the few, at most 
the few thousands, directly in its path. On this occasion 
Nature’s greatest spectacle was to be performed before a 
thin house. 

While we waited in the field the women spread a picnic 
lunch. The Mathematical Master unpacked his father’s 
brass telescope and mounted it on a tripod. We synchro- 
nised our watches with care, adjusted cameras, looked 
through bits of smoked glass, talked learnedly about 
umbras and Bailey’s Beads, and waited, perspiring in the 
heat. 

A small boy saw it first, five minutes before it should have 
happened, according to our watches and the calculations 
of the Mathematical Master. Seen through the smoked 
glass, it was no more than a smudge upon the sun’s clean 
edge, a sticky smear spreading. Soon this became defined 
as a bit nibbled from a round biscuit. Then the bite 
grew, and one thought of the turgid Ganges bobbing with 
prayerful heads terrified of the sky’s dragon. Through the 
brass telescope we squinted in turns at the rough moun- 
tainous edges of the moon outlined against the luminous 
plate behind it. 

Slowly the bite grew. 

“* Nothing so very marvellous,” said a woman. 

“ Just you wait!” said the man with Einstein in his 
pocket. 

Halfway. A noticeable diminution of light in the air and 
on the ground. The dappled splashes of light in the trees’ 
shade became crescent-shaped, sprinkling the ground with 
a myriad perfect white arcs, which scientists can easily 
explain. Hens foraging in the field began slowly moving 
roost-wards, puzzled by this twilight of the early afternoon. 
In the sky Venus appeared, gay but pale. The bite grew. 

Two-thirds. The light was fading quickly now. Shadows 
under the trees were a purple-black. Haggard lines appeared 
on our faces in the ghastly dwindling light from the sun’s 
rind. A chill wind arose suddenly from nowhere, rustling 
the grass ; and there was a feeling of dew. The hens looked 
quizzically upwards and then ran in a panic, squawking to 
roost. The sky deepened to a rich dark blue, and planets 
flashed out magically bright against the background of a 
million pin-pricks of starlight. The sun’s rind dwindled 
to a mere paring. Somewhere a camera clicked. 

Just before totality eerie shadow-bands began to whirl 
dazzlingly in the air and on the ground, like cosmic flails 
lashing our eyeballs. In the intense silence a bewildered 
dog howled from the depths of its soul, and we all shivered 
as with fever, unnerved in the dimness. 

At last in the sky the flicker of orange light was extin- 
guished. From beyond the hills in the West a scythe of 
blackness hurtled across the tree-tops to smite us. Eyes 
involuntarily blinked shut as the whizzing blade descended. 
When they opened it was upon the vision of Kingdom 
Come, the flashing Corona-streamers of luminous glory 
haloed in a jewelled glare as on the Judgment Day of all 
mankind. 

Three minutes, they say, this eternity lasted; but we 


had not looked at our watches. Only the schoolmaster, 
adjusting his telescope, missed the full splendour of th 
shining Pearl suspended on the black velvet bosom of the 
sky. Only he, saved by his instrument, refused to fy, 
crushed by the thought of man’s earth-bound impoteng, 
But we, who did not understand the mathematics of it all, 
as a punishment had our minds seared with beauty, oy 
eyes hurt by the splendour of unimaginable colour, dazed 
by the miracle of light’s rhythm. 

For three minutes ? Or seconds? Or hours? Nobody 
cares. This was beyond the control even of our synchronised 
watches. As the Image burned its impression on the fabric 
of our minds, all time was stopped, and we even ceased to 
exist, save as a part of this glory. 

But it ended; and again we stood swaying in the 
whirling shadow-bands hurtling through the air. The 
moon moved on, and a spurt of yellow flared out like g 
searchlight from its black rim. The Pearl had vanished, 
We looked at one another in the growing light. Then 
cock crowed exultantly from the chicken-run, and the 
hens re-emerged, infinitely relieved in mind. 

P. R. STEPHENSsEN, 


THE UNREPENTANT 


NCE I desired the foolish things, 
Wealth, and women, and wine, 
Seeking the joy that each day brings, 

Laughing that they were mine. 


Lips were soft, and the wine was red, 
And money but to spend, 

When every road to pleasure led, 

And every man was friend. 


I have flung to a golden head 
Hours of a golden day, 
Pleading to hear a word, .. . 
With words I'd not unsay. 


unsaid, .. . 


I have bellow’d for louder song, 
Shouted for stronger wine, 
Scattering all the way along 

Days that I once called mine.—— 


Wither’d the lips so soft and cool, 

Still is the mad refrain, 

The wine unsipp’d, . . . and I the fool 
Who'd live those days again ! 


That is mine, what the dead years hide, 
And now I hold this dear, 

The peace that comes at eventide 

With baccy, books, and beer. 


A. B. U. | 
Drama 


ONE DAM THING AFTER 
ANOTHER 










* in London to-day is Mr. C. B. Cochran. He 
is a real showman with a flair for good things 
and with that catholic taste which can find 

pleasure in the most diverse and seemingly unrelated 
objects. His revues at the Pavilion have been col 
sistently the best in London and his latest venture, 
which he describes as One Dam Thing After Another, 
is not the least successful of them. Nothing is mor 
characteristic of Mr. Cochran’s methods than 


() NE of the most enterprising men of the theatre 
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gemingly inconsequent and slapdash title, for its 


haphazard air is completely at variance with the 
y drilled and carefully deliberated perfection of 
the show itself. 

When one compares this Cochran revue with the 
o-highbrow revue with which the Arts Theatre 
og began its career one is made aware of the gulf 
between the professional and the dilettante in these 
matters. No less than three gifted writers were 
yed in devising the Arts Theatre revue, and the 
names of Mr. A. P. Herbert, Mr. Beverley Nichols and 
Mr. Herbert Farjeon might have reassured the most 
imistic producer, but Mr. Ronald Jeans who is solely 
responsible—according to the pro me—for the 
book of Mr. Cochran’s revue has this highbrow trio 
simply knocked flat. No doubt Mr. Cochran’s “ per- 
sonal supervision” is worth a great deal, for what is 
ps most striking in his revue is the perfection of 
the ensemble and the slickness with which everything 
is done. The careful attention to detail (“ detail is 
everything ’’) and the lively discipline which make 
Broadway such a success are conspicuous here also. 
There is nowhere any fumbling or uncertainty of aim, 
and this is the distinctive quality of Mr. Cochran’s 
shows. Every single artist employed, be he good or 
bad (and it is by no means essential that he should be 
good) hits hard and directly at the audience with com- 
te assurance and we may know the excellence of 
. Cochran as a producer from the fact that this 
assurance cannot always be the artist’s private and 
inalienable possession but must often be contributed 

by Mr. Cochran himself. 


In producing a revue the great thing is to begin at 
the right end and this is where I think so many of our 
embryo dramatists and theatrical entertainers fail. 
It is natural for the writer or dramatic author to think 
that the first essential is an idea, a general scheme 
which when conceived either by inspiration or hard 
thought can then be worked out with the help of the 
appropriate artists. But I am sure that this is quite 

e wrong way to begin, and that Mr. Cochran does not 
begin in this way. e first essential is to choose your 
artists for their individual talents, their drawing power, 
nal magnetism or personality. These are the 

icks with which the structure must be made and 

ur “ book ”’ must be fitted to them. I saw an excel- 

t revue in New York about a month ago which 
had a fascinating song about “‘It”’ which is the latest 
American slang for that indefinable quality of personality 
which makes a man or a woman attractive. If you 
have “It” you are all right, you can do anything and 
it will “go”; if you haven't “It” then you are a 
washout and nothing can prevent your being washed 
out. Well, Mr. Cochran has a flair for “It” and in 
this new revue he has assembled a number of artists 
who all have “‘ It” in larger or smaller degrees. 

There is, for example, Miss Edythe Baker, an American 
of a special type which only America can produce. 
Miss Baker is very small and delicately built with a 
wide-eyed and blue-eyed naivety of expression which 
is always suddenly changing into an impish, malicious 

“enjoyment. It is fascinating to watch her grace 
| freedom when dancing. She has a superabundance 
of “It” and incidentally she plays the pianoforte 
extremely well. I have heard many famous pianists 
Whose playing I have enjoyed less than I enjoyed Miss 
vaker's performance of “ Birth of the Blues” and 

My Heart Stood Still.” Miss Baker’s finger-work 

her sense of rhythm would delight any musician, 

here I may note in passing that the music of this 
revue is not only good, but is very well played by the 
orchestra under Mr. J. B. Hastings. should like 
to give a word of praise also to the pianist, Mr. Leslie 
Hutchinson, whose delicate embroidery" upon the 
tune in the chorus of “ My Heart Stood Still ” (which 








is the “6th Dam thing” in the revue) was a great 
pleasure to listen to. Another excellent musical feature 
was the counterpoint sung by Miss Gwen Stella to the 
chorus of the same piece. This song, “My Heart 
Stood Still,” in all its variations as played and sung, 
is a masterpiece of light music, and I congratulate 
the musicians of Mr. Cochran’s revue for the way 
we | have handled this material, and also Mr. Richard 
Rodgers, who, I presume, is responsible for the general 
lightness of the scoring. I find far more genuine 
musical talent displayed Tens than I do in the majority 
of new compositions which are performed ey 
at the “‘ Promenade ” orchestral concerts, and I thin 
a@ young musician would get a better training employed 
as an arranger and adapter to such an orchestra as 
this than anywhere else. 


Mr. Morris Harvey, who supplies most of the humour 
of the revue, is another who possesses a large dose of 
“It.” To hear Mr. Harvey talking French to a crowd 
of American tourists in Paris, is a joy, but it is the art 
with which Mr. Harvey is used that marks Mr. Cochran 
out as a producer of genius. For example, instead 
of letting Mr. Harvey come on and do a straight scene 
of comic burlesque of a ventriloquist, this is used to 
introduce quite an enjoyable performance by Miss 
Gwen Stella of Bishop’s song, “Lo! Hear the Gentle 
Lark,” Miss Stella being the mock ventriloquist’s 
doll. Thus two straight scenes are presented indirectly 
and it is in this subtlety of presentation that the art 
of the good producer lies. Everything should be 
made the occasion for something else, nothing should 
be left to stand upon its own pedestal—there you have 
the secret of successful revue. It is an art which the 
Americans have develo to the fullest extent. 
Another characteristic of the New York stage is the 
development of meiosis or understatement. Take, 
for example, Mr. Art Fowler, whose performance on 
the ukelele is the “14th Dam Thing” in this revue. 
Mr. Fowler sings with an almost extinguishing self- 
restraint, but it gets over with astonishing vividness. 
His song about the “blushing bride” is one of the 
best things in the revue and it is sung with an art 
and accompanied on the ukelele with a virtuosity of 
which few regular concert singers are capable. 


Mr. Cochran’s revues are rarely without some touch 
of satirical wit that must probe somewhat deeply into the 
average respectable London audience, but Mr. Cochran 
is nothing if not daring, and I congratulate him on his 
“18th Dam Thing,” in which we are shown a mother and 
father going out to dinner and leaving their baby in 
its cot after a protracted farewell of kissing and baby- 
talk and general cosseting. When they have gone 
the baby (Miss Jessie Matthews) lifts its head over 
the side of the cot, spits out its comforter and sings a 
song of hate against the crowd of relatives and friends 
who slobber over it, pours brandy into its pap and 
asks the nurse to show the neighbouring boy up if he 
should call. Amusing as this was, I must confess that 
it had a slightly fiendish touch which was really dis- 
concerting, for it suggested with startling vividness the 
horrors which may lurk not very far beneath the 
seeming innocence of childhood and the rapidity with 
which they may develop as our present civilizing process 
continues. Another excellent piece of contem 
satire was the “Community Singing in the Home,” 
when a boarding house party something like the 
inhabitants of Mr. C. K. Munro’s Mrs. Beam’s estab- 
lishment have breakfast to song. This was extremely 
well done and here again was evidence of careful 
thought and discipline, for it never degenerated into a 
slap-dash farce. 

The décor and dressing of this revue are on a high 
level and altogether Mr. Cochran may be congratulated 
on having presented us with one of the best enter- 
tainments in town. W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WISH one of those people who find time to write to 
me correcting my statements, sometimes sweetly, 
sometimes with an air of triumph slightly galling, 

would come to the rescue of my ignorance now: I want 
to know the title and author of some verses. The indica- 
tions which I can give are scanty. It is a comic poem ; 
it is certainly not by an author of any repute—I should 
think it was by someone whom no literary man would call 
a literary man; it has a refrain—‘‘And he worried about it.” 
It was distinctly Socratic in its wisdom—you remember 
Socrates’ contempt for knowledge which did not, and could 
not, help a man to live properly and choose the better 
road in life? His contempt for such knowledge was as 
complete as that of Sherlock Holmes for all information 
which did not increase his efficiency as a detective. (I 
mean the rigorous young Holmes, who in The Study in 
Scarlet startled Watson by not knowing that the earth went 
round the sun, not of course the older one who, in the 
| seage of the chase, was capable of pulling Petrarch (!) 
rom his pocket and passed nonchalantly the flattest 
of comments upon Goethe, Meredith, Wyn-wold Reade, or 
any other author to whose merits Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
attention had been suddenly called.) 
* * 


Such contempt for the fruit of disinterested curiosity, 
for science and erudition, is common to philosophers 
with a strong ethical bias and to cheerful practical philistines 
of all sorts. Dr. Johnson felt it strongly towards science 
(“A man who grows great in electrifying a bottle! ”’) ; 
though with that imposing and trenchant unfairness, which 
at once attracts and repels us in him, he smiled upon 
scholarship. No doubt if pressed, he would have declared 
erudition to be also frivolous; still, its pursuit was a 
highly respectable way of spending time without sin— 
and that was the great thing. To Tolstoy time and money 
spent in research or in theorising upon the results of 
research, seemed utterly wasted, wickedly wasted: if 
only men would look into their hearts instead they would 
soon discover how to live upon this earth; practically all 
science and nearly all art were bogus employments, vain 
methods of shirking real issues, rotten hypocritical props 
to self-importance. In Bernard Shaw we see (I hope 
many of us with regret) a similar tendency to pooh-pooh- 
pooh science. He plumps for imaginative intuition as 
against observation and the accumulation of facts, for 
““genius”’ against detachment. He shocked me once 
by exclaiming in a lecture that no man without imagination 
ought to be allowed to look through a microscope, while I 
felt, on the contrary, that the only type of man I could 
trust to tell me what he saw was precisely the type he would 
debar. Imagination is important in suggesting hypotheses, 
accepted on approval; but unless it is in complete abeyance 
during observation they can never be tested. G.B.S. 
is a philosopher with a strong practical, ethical bias. 
You feel he has asked himself, and with a searching honesty 
within the limits of that question, which few could apply, 
what it is necessary that he should believe about the 
nature of things, in order that he and his fellow-men 
should live at their best; and having determined that 
minimum of faith, that he has looked about quickly and 
eagerly for facts which seem to-confirm it, or at least appear 
incompatible with rival explanations of the world. His 
philosophy is, therefore, likely to be more valuable in 
throwing light upon human nature and its demands, at 
the — time, rather than upon the universe itself ; 
for while the statement of those demands was reached by a 
searching observation of himself and the suppositions 
which made life worth living to him, the evidence for their 
truth was afterwards gathered in a more spasmodic ad hoc 
fashion. His imagination was at work when, metaphorically 
speaking, he took to looking down the microscope. But 
I am forgetting those verses » tr which I want information. 
To give a further clue to their identification, I will recall 
the circumstances in which I heard them repeated. 

. * * 


It was at a village entertainment ; the performers were 


a 


school-children. I was staying with the squire. Th 
squire, though he had merits rather rare in squires—fo 
instance, if he did make friends with one of his dependants, 
in talk with him he ceased completely to be the squire— 
was extremely lazy and indifferent about the duties of his 
position. The most persuasive wild horse would pot 
drag him out on a winter’s evening to a stuffy school- 
smelling of warm parents and children, to listen there to 
hapless little turns, songs, recitations—I knew him well, 
His refusal was partly due to downright selfishness, 

to a sort of exquisite abhorrence of pretence. Nothing 
would induce him to pose as a benevolent patron of the 
village when he did not care a damn whether the children 
acquitted themselves to the credit of the school-mistres 
and vicar, or not. He had no objection to over-riding 
or trampling on the poor, but patronising them, even when 
a little patronising geniality would have been most welcome, 
was impossible to him. Now, I take a simpler, hedonistic 
view of such situations. I saw in the mind’s eye the 
decorated and beflagged school-room; the empty row 
of chairs in front reserved for the party from “ the 


house’; the dumb village audience, the hesitation to 
begin. I heard in the mind’s ear the whispered consul- 
tations: “Shall we begin? Better wait. They are 


sure to come. ... Seems they are not coming ”—and 
I anticipated, at least in some hearts, a sense of flatness, 
It is always slightly depressing to begin one’s performance 
with the impression that it is not considered of any import- 
ance, though one gets over it (I have experienced this 
lecturing), and an element of augustness in an audience 
adds a fearful joy which not infrequently stimulates the 

rformers. In short, when the squire refused to budge 

said that at any rate some of us must go. We did; 
and I had my reward, In the course of an entertainment, 
marked only by that wooden inability to make, in any 
sort of a way, the best of themselves, which to the subtle 
is a charm of childhood, a little girl in a bright sash got 
up and recited the poem with the refrain : “* And he worried 
about it.” 

* * - 

The story which the verses told was that of a man who 
might have been quite happy, only he had worse cares 
than any which his wife succeeded in overcoming. He 
was not the slightest use in the house, for he had been 
reading in history about the fearful misfortunes which had 
ovetidhen mankind in the past—and he worried about it; 
he had read in the papers about floods in China, earthquakes 
in South America, famines in India—and he worried about 
it; worse still, he had read in scientific books how in 
trillions of years the earth would inevitably grow colder 
and mankind would be frozen out—and he worried about it. 
Through the mechanical sing-song of the harsh unmodulated 
little voice, there rang, whenever she came to the refrain, 
a genuine and comical surprise. She converted me on 
the spot to her philosophy. I have had _backslidings, 
but on the whole I have followed her pretty well. 


” * * 


Had I not, probably M. Maeterlinck’s last book, La Vie 
des Termites, which I have been reading, would have 
depressed me. I should have “ worried about it.” As 
it is I can mark where the shadows seem unduly blackened 
and where the pessimism seems fair, with equanimity. 
After all, one reads such books for information, to satis 
curiosity. If one reads them with a mind bristling wi 
terror, it is better not to read them at all. Books about 
insect life do not suggest an amiable aspect of the Anima 
Mundi. In this account of the so-called white ants (they 
really take colour from the soil in which they live) there 
much that reminds us of human destiny. They have 
to solve the same sort of problems; being feeble, un 
weaponed and unprotected, * have brought community 
life to high and terrible perfection. They preceded us by 


many many millions of years on this planet, and it is quite 
possible they will outlive us. But at the present moment 
I am more worried about this page reaching the printer In 
time than whether mankind will be forced in future to 
emulate the methods of the Termites in order to survive. 
The little reciter would approve of this, and I believe she 
is right. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Love-Child. By Evrrn Ouivier. Secker. 6s. 

the Fiddler in Barly. By Roserr Naruan. Heinemann. 6s. 
the Walking Voice. By Ivor Fe.ix-Jones. Duckworth. 5s. 
The Marionette. By Epwin Murr. Hogarth Press. 6s. 

gros the Slayer. By Arno Kattas. Cape. 6s. 

The Passionate Clowns. By Hott Marvett. Duckworth. 6s. 


The six-shilling novel has come back. It is smaller in size 
‘than it was, but it is finer in style and it is generally written by a 
man. It is also always a little odd in its subject, following the 
fashion set by Lady into Fox. When it is written by a woman 
it usually deals quite frankly with magic, as is the case with 
Lolly Willowes and with The Venetian Glass Nephew. Miss 
Tennyson Jesse’s Moonraker, it is true, does not touch magic 
put it is odd enough, being in effect a distillation, all the oddness 
left over from Tom Fool. And neither of these books is quite a 
woman’s book, and both of them are very well written. 

Among the newest of these short, unusual tales The Love-Child 
by Edith Olivier reads like a pastiche on the little novels of the 
last three years. It is a delicately told fairy tale, to which a 
modern wood-cut on the title page gives a faint but incompletely 
sustained note of the eighteenth century. Agatha Bodenham, a 
maiden lady, loses her mother and, being lonely, falls back into 
an almost forgotten day-dream of her childhood, in which, in 
common with many children, she had an invisible playmate of 
her own invention. Little by little her invocation of the child 
Clarissa restores her, first to Agatha’s imagination, and then to 
her actual physical perception. After a time other people begin 
to see the child, and finally Clarissa is established as a real, 
though always rather peculiar being, who grows from the age of 
nine or ten to seventeen and is recognised, after some misunder- 
standing, as a distant niece of the respectable and wealthy 
spinster. This story, in common with its counterpart, goes very 
well until the catastrophe. It is amusing, and not really difficult 
for writers as careful and as ingenious as Miss Olivier to present 
an abnormal phenomenon in quietly normal circumstances. But 
it requires something more than literary accomplishment and a 
humorous appreciation of character to arrive at the end of such 
an experiment. The trouble with most of the tales of this kind 
is that the writers do not really believe in them. It is all very 
well to imagine what would happen if/—That can be done: Miss 
Olivier has done it very well. But, wuat did happen when—isa 
more difficult business. There must come a point in all these 
delicately constructed fantasies when the inventor of them 
shrugs his or her shoulders and admits that after all, and in spite 
of the quiet convincingness of the method employed, it is impos- 
sible to carry the thing through. The love-child has to vanish. 
We have been spoofed in what has now ceased to be quite a new 
way. So Clarissa’s going is less amusing, less poignant also, 
than her coming, because, having made her for us, Miss Olivier 
has not been able to make her completely for herself. 

The Fiddler in Barly is rather more successful than The Love- 
Child in making the odd seem probable, because Mr. Robert 
Nathan has taken a whole village rather than a single soul for 
his stage. To Barly there comes a vagabond who is hired by 
Mrs. Sebold, the village shop-keeper, to look after her little 
garden and run errands for her. Her fellow-villagers 

figured she must have found something queer in him, the way 

she found in birds, to take him in. Not that it was hard to find the 

queer in him; it stood out all over him, from his thin straw-coloured 
hair and his long square nose, to the fiddle he carried, and the little 
dog who went along with him. He was pushing a sort of ash-can 
on wheels when he came to Barly, the kind of barrow street-cleaners 
use in the city. It was full of earth, and had a purple aster and some 

carrots growing in it... . 

“What on earth’s that ?” she said, pointing. 

“Food,” he said, “and flowers.” And he added patiently, ‘“ Dirt 
should have things growing in it.” 

It will be seen that Barly is an American village, but it is none 
the less subject to oddness for that. The fiddler, who is a 
mixture of Hans Andersen and Melampus so far as his literary 
origins go, has an Orphic power which he exercises impartially 
on the young men and maidens of Barly, and the fowls in Mrs. 
Sebold’s yard. Conversations between Musket, the fiddler’s dog, 
and Bartholomew, Mrs. Sebold’s rooster, make interludes in 
the story. 

“This canary,” said Bartholomew, “wanted to be a great singer. 
She had a good voice, but she did not know what happened. She 
fell in love with a mocking-bird.” 

“Ab!” said Musket. 

was not a professional singer,” the rooster continued, “‘ but 
he had a very wheedling way. . . « He wanted her to fly away with 































































him. As a matter of fact she had promised to marry him. But she 
was afraid to leave her cage, where she had a piece of dried apple 
and a porcelain bath-tub. ‘I must think of my art,’ she said.” 


There are more sombre pages in the tale, which is, on the whole, 
a tragic record, but the scenes in the village church, and the 
cock-fight in which Bartholomew is defeated and the fiddler 
disgraced, relieve it. The solution of the whole matter is 
quiet and human enough, and the whole book makes excellent if 
slightly sentimental reading. 

The Walking Voice is also a tale of village life. But it is not at 
all odd, being an abbreviated version of the old best-seller, in 
which a celibate clergyman of strikingly handsome appearance 
and Socialistic views falls in love with a married hedonist of the 
governing classes and discovers that adultery can go hand in 
hand with a great deal of spiritual enlightenment. The scene 
of the story is laid in Wales. In style this fervid and 
curiously innocent work is quite unlike the crisp and careful little 
novels which it is printed and bound to resemble. The Walking 
Voice is written very largely in continuous blank verse with 
occasional lapses into a half-page or so of unbroken prose. But 
I do not imagine that its author, Mr. Ivor Felix-Jones, realises 
this. At all events he has printed as prose hundreds of passages 
like these: 

A pallid circle gleamed in gold 
About her upper arm 

Her head was shadowed, seemed askance 
Beneath the distant wall. 


> . . It sprang to grasp 
The nudity of that defenceless throat 
Above the parted collar torn aside— 
And press the yielding flesh until this life 
Expired like the moisture from a sponge. 


In the darkness he had known her burning mouth 
And the beautiful avowal of her hands. 

She lay asleep between his —— arms... 
Reluctantly the faint, wind-carried light 

Fell round the warmth of her surrendered mouth 
Light carried from the stars afar, he thought 

For it was not the sun’s light 

And he was glad the sun had not stood still. 


I can only suppose that Mr. Felix-Jones had read and reread 
Aurora Leigh before beginning to write The Walking Voice. 
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Why his publisher did not make him prop the whole thing up 
into verse passes my comprehension. 

With The Marionette we are once more in the hands of an 
accomplished and careful writer. Mr. Edwin Muir’s prose never 
falters. It is pellucid, effective, gravely rhythmical in the 
descriptive passages, progressing quietly through the narrative 
ones. His characters are a German professor who, being just 
@ little mad himself, should not have married. But he did so 
and his wife died in giving birth to an almost idiot son. So 
Herr Scheffer, after neglecting the child till his fourteenth 
birthday, set about trying to kill him. He took him for very 
long walks up mountains. This strained the child’s heart and 
troubled his dark mind and he nearly died of pneumonia after 
one of these excursions. But the feeble-minded often have 
strong bodies, and Hans recovered. So his father began to take 
him to a marionette theatre and this drove the poor boy com- 
pletely off his head. But still he did not die. Emma, the boy’s 
nurse, had done her best to prevent Herr Scheffer’s attempts 
on her charge’s life, but in vain. The end is terrible: 

Hans is at present between twenty and thirty. He is less afraid 
of people than he used to be, and may be seen, with his father, 
tramping the less frequented roads near Salzburg. Through long 
association father and son have come to resemble each other in 
their grotesque ways of speech. Emma is still with them. 


Eros the Slayer is also a terrible little book. It is composed 
of two long short stories translated from the Finnish of Madame 
Aino Kallas. One of these tells of how Barbara von Tisenhusen 
was drowned by being pushed through the hole cut in the ice on a 
Finnish lake by her two brothers, because she had married 
beneath her; the other is the confession of Paaveli Anteroson 
Lempelius, rector of Reigi, in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, who gave evidence against his wife and her lover, and 
saw them publicly executed together, after which he returned 
to preach their funeral sermon. These tales are told with 
circumstance and, especially the second and longer one, with 
certain passages of real beauty and they arouse a desire to know 
more of Finnish literature, which it is to be hoped Madame 
Kallas and her translator, Mr. Matson, will be able to gratify 
in the near future. 

Mr. Holt Marvell’s story of a modern witch is called The 
Passionate Clowns and belongs quite clearly to the new English 
school of short novels. But it is not a very good specimen of 
its class, being derivative, self-conscious and over-elaborated. 
Mr. Marvell, it is evident from the first chapter, has invented 
a story in which he has not for a moment believed. And, to 
make things worse, he has invented a witch and a system of 
witchcraft instead of taking the trouble to read and enquire 
about witches. At a moment when witches are the fashion, 
no author can afford to be so casual as Mr. Marvell is about 
them. Emmeline Turner, who cast a spell on Lady Hermione 
Flourish’s house-party, does not make us giggle or shudder. 
And this in a novel of this class is a pity. 

Naomi Royve-Smitu. 


“3.” 


Oscar Browning. By H. E. Worrnam. Constable. 16s. 

This book needed to be written; it was not an easy one to 
write, and Mr. Wortham has done it well. We did not want 
merely another presentment of the comic legend, which, growing 
up naturally enough in undergraduate gossip, has been deve- 
loped at rather tiresome length in journalism and fiction. Oscar 
Browning’s work in education, his achievements and his failures, 
deserved to be written about seriously. Yet the monument to 
the educational reformer should not be so ponderous as to 
obscure the fact that Browning was, after all, “‘O.B.,”’ and that 
in the eyes of his contemporaries he counted for more as a 
character than for anything which he did. Mr. Wortham has 
steered a judicious course between the rocks of discretion and 
indiscretion, and his narrative, with its blend of good sense, 
sympathy and humour, may well stand as the last word on the 
subject. 

Readers to whom ‘“‘ O.B.”’ was only a legend, and even some 
who knew him better, may be surprised to find how much solid 
work he had to his credit. That his teaching was an inspiring 
influence to many pupils, both at Eton and at Cambridge, is the 
first thing that becomes clear; what next emerges is that he 
had something of a statesman’s eye for what was needed in 
education. On almost all the questions of principle which arise 
he is found anticipating the lines on which advance has pro- 
ceeded since his time. It does not now seem to call for a very 
original mind to say that boys at a public school should be 
encouraged to hear music, to study modern history, to read 


a 





modern books and to discuss them ; yet anyone who reads My, 
Wortham’s Eton chapters will find that at Eton sixty years ago 
all this needed to be said. 

Removed to Cambridge, we see “ O.B.” busy planning the 
future of King’s, “‘my beloved College,” whose “ success jg 
nearer to my heart than anything else,” full of shrewd 
tions as to its size, its standards, how the Fellows are to be 
appointed, and what their relations to the undergraduates shoulg 
be. The Cambridge Day Training College, of which he was 
joint founder and head for the first twenty years, owed still more 
to his initiative. The idea of training teachers was new to the 
University world in 1890 ; still more strange, at a time when the 
gulf between elementary and higher education was almost yp. 
bridged, was the idea that Cambridge should take part ip 
educating teachers for the elementary schools; and but for 
“O.B.’s”’ enthusiasm the Training College might never have 
been started cr might not have survived its early years. And 
if he did not trouble much about what may be called the technicaj 
problems of training, at any rate it was due to him that year by 
year some of the ablest men from the elementary schools passed 
through Cambridge before going back to teach in those schools, 
and that while they were there they were hospitably welcomed 
and helped to understand what a University education could 
mean. It was a work of which the results are not yet exhausted 
nor the importance fully recognised. 

But if he was so stimulating a teacher and his views on 
education so enlightened, how did it come that his career was 
so chequered ?—that his work was reckoned such a failure by 
many people, and its rewards such a failure by himself? Part 
of the explanation no doubt lies just in the fact that he held 
enlightened views a generation too soon, and this answer would 
in his own mind have solved the problem so clearly that there 
was no need to look further. But his biographer is candid 
enough to let us see that there were other reasons. One of these 
was his habit, hinted at in repeated letters from his colleagues, 
and coming out still more startlingly in one or two written 
by himself, of insisting, not merely that he was always right, but 
that he was the only person who was ever in the right. Another 
was his manner of approaching his work. It was natural to him 
to envisage himself as a sort of eastern Caliph, whose place it 
was to saunter through life dispensing wisdom and benevolence 
as the mood might take him, and leaving more humdrum duties 
to be performed by others. Given a sphere which he could 
make his own, he could produce results, and valuable ones, if 
not always on the usual academic lines ; but both his strength 
and his weaknesses unfitted him for the art of getting on with 
colleagues, an art not less requisite in English schools and 
colleges than in other places. In this way, without looking for 
any more recondite motives, we can understand the inflammable 
atmosphere in which “ O.B.”’ was fated to live, the fires which 
blazed up at Eton in the eighteen-seventies, and which smoul- 
dered on through the years at Cambridge. 

If we pass from his career to think of him as a character, where 
are we to look for light ? Hardly to his writings, though these 
were voluminous, as the bibliography compiled by Mr. Wortham 
shows. It would be unfair to expect too much of books which 
were written to order, as a good many of these were ; but he 
remains a disappointing writer, even when he treats of his 
heroes Goethe or Napoleon, even when he comes to what might 
have been supposed the still more inspiring topic of himself. It 
may seem strange that a mind so lively and original should have 
produced so much and left so little that anyone is likely to want 
to read again. The art, however, in which he was at home was 
not literature but conversation. As a talker he was all that Mr. 
Wortham claims for him; a little prone perhaps to turn con- 
versation into a monologue, but how good that monologue 
could be. For an undergraduate, at any rate, rather puzzled 
to make out what the studies which were supposed to be his aim 
at Cambridge had to do with life, how exciting and stimulating 
were the vistas which “O.B.” could open out into a world full of 
wit, poetry, good dinners, Mozart’s operas, Bayreuth, the Alps, 
old pictures in Florence, popular songs in Naples; a world 
through which moved a procession of great historic figures, its 
rear imposingly brought up by the historic figure now addressing 
you. Nor did the listener much care to ask whether the details 
in this bird’s-eye view of history were always up to the standard 
of exactness that might be looked for by a board of University 
electors appointing a professor. 

The flavour of talk, however, is hard to recall, and the stray 
sayings that have been preserved can only give a faint idea of 
the full flow of “‘ O.B.” at his best. For a picture of the man we 
must depend on the recollections of those who knew him, and 
Mr. Wortham has brought together a well-chosen series of these, 
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British Foreign 
Secretaries 
Algernon Cecil 


Studies in the Personality and Policy of eleven leading 
Statesmen from 1807 to 1916. “Few people who take 
up this book will put it down without an effort. It is 
exceedingly entertaining; it abounds in information; 
its personal sketches are vivid and happy; it runs 
easily. . . Mr. Cecil’s interesting, stimulating book . . 
will not lack critics, but it certainly should not lack 
readers.” New Statesman. 
390 pp., with portraits. 155. met. 


Edmund Burke 


Bertram Newman 
“A living presentment of the man.” Spectator. “ De- 
serves to become the standard short Life.” Outlook. 
“There was room for Mr. Newman’s . . human and 
balanced study.” John o’ London’s Weekly. “A minor 
classic.” Yorkshire Post. 
362 pp. 78. 6d. net. 


The Indecisiveness of 


Modern War 
J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 
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10s. net. 
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With 2% plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF 


WITCHCRAFT 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. With 8 So 

Royal 8vo, 21/- net. 
This volume, with its predecessor, The Histo of Witchcraft 
(12/6 net), t er provide the only connect history of the 
subject in the glish language. A vast amount of material is 
included, of profound interest to the student and to the general 
reader, showing the important part played by witchcraft in history, 
and the various enormities of the witch-cult. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


ENGLAND IN 1675 

By BARONNE D’AULNOY. With 16 plates. 12/6 net. 
The author of the famous Fairy Tales is not generally known as the 
author of this entertaining chronique scandaleuse. Wrongly described 
as an imitation of Grammont, which in fact it preceded by twenty 
years, it gives a valuable picture of Charles II.’s Court. 


SOCRATES AMONG HIS PEERS: 


Three Dialogues 

By OWEN GRAZEBROOK. 6/- net. 
A re-creation of Socrates and his friends conversing at Athenian 
supper-parties about 400 z.c. They discuss such eternal subjects as 
Death and the Hereafter, Justice, the Kingdom of Heaven. This is 
a distinctly un book. 


THE INTERPRETER GEDDES : 


The Man and His Gospel 
By AMELIA DEFRIES. With 8 plates. 10/6 net. 


In this book Professor Geddes is exhibited as a man of outstanding 
personality and enormous range of ideas. His work in_ the 
numerous departments he made his own is lucidly discussed, in 
botany, biology, sociology, geography, town-planning, physics, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ICE 


AND SNOW: Illustrated from the Alps 
By A. E. H.: TUTTON, F.R.S. With 48 plates, 16 
text illustrations, and a map. 21/- net. 

“ An instructive and entertaining book.”—The Times. “‘ The scien- 

tific section makes an admirable introduction to the larger one in 

which he deals with the history of Alpine climbing and the feats of 
the Alpinist. His many photographs are remarkably good.”—)West- 
minster Gazette. 
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and numerous text illustrations. 30/- net. 
“ A work of great importance. He is to be congratulated on this 
interesting contribution to Oceanic history.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. “ Stands out as an exceptionally full and intimate 
record of primitive life. Has the appeal of a travel-book as well 
as of an anthropological study.”—Datly News. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE ANIMAL 





WORLD 
By PROFESSOR F. ALVERDES. 10/6 net. 
The author shows the importance of animal sociol for the study 


of human problems. He deals not only with he life, relations 
of mated animals, and the family, but also with order of pre- 
cedence, means of communication, and mutual assistance. 


THE FALSTAFF SAGA 

By JOHN DAWTREY. 7/6 net. 
“He may surely rest content with having discovered possibly the 
only man_living in Shakespeare’s day whe might have been the 
original Falstaff, and with having composed a really delightful 
book about him.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
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“His treatment of his subject is as thorough as one could wish. 
His knowledge of the sources, his historical sense, the soundness 
of his judgment, make him a safe guide in a field in which there 
are many pitfalls."—Manchester Guardian. 
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By TOM BROWN. With 16 plates. Crown 4to, 
pages. 25/- net. 
Bied A. L. HAYWARD, this volume ranges with the recently 
blished History of the Pirates and History 4 the Highwaymen. 
t contains all the best of Tom Brown's work. Brown, undoubtedly 
one of the masters of English wit and satire, gives a graphic 
account of everyday life in Stuart London, from hi wiles of the 
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from which emerges a likeness of “ O.B.” as he was, with his 
zest for life, his exuberance, his blend of good humour and 
pugnacity, his power of thriving on ridicule, and besides these 
more salient qualities, one not so obvious to casual observers, 
his abundant kindness to younger men. Much as he enjoyed an 
audience, he would constantly be ready to give up his time to a 
solitary undergraduate, to talk his best, and what would make 
even greater demands on him, to listen. This continual readiness 
to help, given equally to rich or poor, to those who had dis- 
tinction or promise and to those who had neither, was a cardinal 
element in “* O.B.’s ” life, and in fact played a larger part in it 
than did the time spent in the pursuit of the illustrious great 
which is so prominent a feature in the popular legend. 
For a brief summing-up we may quote some words from a 
sketch contributed by one of his younger colleagues at King’s : 
You do not begin to understand him until you realise that he 
is the hero of a lost play of Shakespeare, bearing in all his linea- 
ments unmistakable traces of his Elizabethan origin. To love 
life as well as learning, to regard rules as best kept when broken, 
to give the world, the flesh and the devil their due, to follow the 
gleam when it leads to Court as well as to cloister—these things 
were O.B’s. by right of birth. 
Thinking of a Shakespearian parallel we naturally turn first to 
Falstaff. ‘“‘ You that are old consider not the capacity of us 
that are young,” or “ I have lost it with halloing and singing of 
anthems”: the essence of “ O.B.” seems to speak in phrases 
like these. But to represent him in his totality we should need 
to add something in a more sober vein, something, perhaps we 
might say, of a Prospero, whose magic unfortunately never would 
work rightly when it was most wanted, never enough to give him 
what he would surely have enjoyed more than anything in the 
world, the pleasure of getting all his enemies at his mercy and 
then with a magnificent gesture forgiving them. At any rate 
we should need to realise that there was in him something 
greater than found expression in either his career or his writings, 
and it is one of the merits of Mr. Wortham’s book that it leaves 
us with this feeling in our minds. 


MARXISM AND COMMUNISM 


Communism. By H. J. Lasxi. Williams and Norgate. 2s. 


No one can hope to understand Communism without 
understanding Marx. It is the supreme merit of Professor 
Laski’s study to have grasped this essential point, and to 
have based his entire book upon it. It is from the Marxian 
Materialist Conception of History and the Marxian Theory of 
Value that he sets out, and upon these his extraordinarily clear 
and unbiased account of the Communist philosophy is based. 
This is the more remarkable in that a brief study of Marx 
which Professor Laski published some years ago failed to 
appreciate the real character of the Marxian gospel. Since 
then Professor Laski has learnt a great deal; and he has now 
written easily the best study of Communist doctrines that has 
yet been produced. 

The fundamental feature of the Materialist Conception of 
History is not only that the “‘ powers of production ”’ are the 
main determinants of social development, but also that they 
give rise, at each stage, to a particular confrontation of 
economic classes, between which a struggle inevitably occurs. 
The spearhead of Marxism is its doctrine of class-struggle, and 
from this Professor Laski rightly sets out in his exposition 
of the Communist attitude. Communist economics, with the 
doctrine of “surplus value” as their central theorem, really 
arise out of this doctrine of class-struggle, and are unintelligible 
except in relation to it. The Marxian theory of value is in 
essence a demonstration of the economic opposition on which 
the class-struggle is based. 

All this Professor Laski sees clearly, and his opening chapters 
form the most lucid and concise account of the fundamental 
Marxian position. His fourth chapter, dealing with the Com- 
munist theory of the State, necessarily takes him on to more 
difficult ground; for it is at this point that the Communist 
and the Social Democratic interpretations of Marxism begin 
seriously to diverge. On the whole, Professor Laski seems 
to agree that the Communists are the more correct as inter- 
preters of the master’s doctrine. The State, according to 
Marx, is merely part of the superstructure called into existence 
by virtue of the “powers of production” and the class- 
relationships dependent upon them. It has therefore to be 
remade in terms of each new epoch of economic evolution— 
it cannot be merely captured and put to a different use. But 
this does not necessarily involve, as the Communists suppose, 









an utter destruction of the bourgeois State as a preparation for 
the making of a new State based on a new set of class-relation. 
ships. It is possible to hold that the State can be transformed, 
instead of being first broken and then re-created. 

This, as Professor Laski makes clear, is not the Communist 
view. Lenin and his followers held, not only that the bourgeois 
State must be completely destroyed, but also that its place 
must be taken by a new “ quasi-State,” as Lenin sometimes 
calls it, based essentially on a proletarian domination oye, 
other classes. This “ quasi-State” is essentially transitiong), 
and destined, according to the Communists, to “ wither away” 
as class-divisions are successfully transcended, as the need for 
proletarian “dictatorship” disappears, and as consent takes 
the place of force in the affairs of men. But will it “ wither 
away”? Have we come to the end of possible class-divisions 
with the overthrow of capitalism? Will not the “ quasi. 
State’ perpetuate itself as an instrument of force, and the 
coming of Utopia be indefinitely delayed? Professor Laski, 
at the end of his exposition, raises pertinent questions of this 
sort, and relates them to the history of Russia since 1917. 

His conclusion can perhaps best be called an intelligent and 
sympathetic scepticism. He sees very clearly the compelling 
force of the Communist gospel and, while he convicts the 
Communists of deplorable errors of psychology in much of 
their propaganda, sees that these errors arise largely from 
the very fire of their own conviction. He has succeeded 
admirably in that most difficult of all tasks, the sympathetic 
understanding and exposition of a creed which he does not 
accept—and one which does not take kindly to those who 
do not swallow it whole. Unquestionably this is the best book 
he has written, and it is a book that, in face of the mass of 
nonsense which has been written both for and against Com- 
munism during the past few years, is particularly welcome. 


THE QUAKERS AND THE STUARTS 


The Faith and Practice of the Quakers. By Rurus M. Jonzs, 
Litt.D., D.D. Methuen. 5s. 

The Quakers: Their Story and Message. By A. NEAveE Bray- 
sHAW, LL.B. Swarthmore Press. 5s. 

Quakers in Ireland. By Isasex Gruss, M.A. Swarthmore 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

** An institution is the lengthened shadow of a man, as Quaker- 
ism of George Fox,” says Emerson. It is a good epigram, as 
epigrams go, but by its illustration it sacrifices something of 
truth. And that for two reasons. Fox’s name has come down 
to us as the founder of Quakerism, but he would have been as 
surprised to learn that he was merely the founder of a sect, as 
would Mr. Justice Bennett of Derby to hear that the nickname 
he bestowed in scorn, because his prisoners “trembled at the 
word of the Lord,” had clung to the community and is now an 
accepted sobriquet of honour. For Fox believed himself to be 
the re-discoverer of an essential but forgotten realm of Christian 
thought and experience ; and indeed, the causes for which his 
followers fought through very dark times—toleration, equality 
of opportunity, education—have a universal quality about them, 
and have become almost platitudes of the Christian world. It 
is just as well to remember that they were not always so, and 
that the Friends were their pioneers through a wilderness of 
incredulity, suspicion, and persecution. 

There is another most interesting particular in which Emerson's 
illustration comes short. Fox was a leader, but he was not the 
only leader. He represents the element of seership, of revelation, 
of prophecy. Of much else, of course, for the man was a genius 
of magnetic powers, as well as great organising ability. Still, 
we cannot quite forget that the preacher of the Inner Light, who 
saw the two oceans, an “ infinite ocean of light and love, which 
flowed over the ocean of darkness and death,” was also the 
visionary who cried, ‘‘ Woe to the bloody city of Lichfield!” 
through the streets of that amazed and innocent town. Yet 
he twice confronted the tremendous personality of Cromwell, 
and left him—the record tells its tale of both men—the first time 
in tears, the second in not wholly unseasonable laughter. But 
Fox had a colleague, a winning and statesmanlike courtier, 
whose name was William Penn, and the quiet reasonableness 
of Penn has left its mark as unmistakably on the Society as has 
the prophetic, but at times tempestuous personality, of Fox. 
The mantle of Elijah fell on Elisha. And the only matter 2 
which Dr. Jones’s and Mr. Brayshaw’s competent and fair-minded 
books come short is that they do not seem to lay sufficient stress 
on the strange and intimate friendship of Penn with both the 
Stuart brothers. The toleration of belief which the second Charles 
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4 New Replicas 


JONSON’S THE ALCHEMIST 
1612, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Limited Edition 
31s. 6d. net. 


GOLDSMITH’S THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE 
1770. Cr. 4to. 4s. 6d. net. Limited Edition 25s. net. 


KEATS’ POEMS 
1817. F’cap 8vo. 5s, net. Limited Edition 25s. net. 


SHELLEY’S ADONAIS 
1821. The Pisa Edition Cr. 4to. 4s. 6d. met. 
Limited Edition 25s. net. 
The Limited Edition consists of 100 numbered copies 
on hand-made paper bound in vellum with vellum slips. 


* 


A CHRONICLE OF RYE 
By L. GRANT 
Cr. 8vo. 19 Half-tone Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 
“As deserving as any book issued for some time to 
take a firm and honourable position in the literature 
of Sussex—she (the author) has ransacked the old 
archives for everything that could interest—her literary 
skill is equal to the avoidance of a single dull page.” 
—Sussex Daily News. “This fragrant volume of 
descriptive essays on the litthe Sussex town.” 
Country Life. 
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THE DEMON LOVER * 
By DION FORTUNE a 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Doomed for treachery to his Order to wander as a ° 
vampire by night, his body hidden in its grave by day, ® 
Lucas is redeemed by the love of the girl he intended 
to make his victim. * 
~ * 
BETTER THAN CURE * 
A HANDBOOK ON PUBLIC HEALTH PROPAGANDA 7 
By D. M. CONNAN, M.B., B.S., D.P.H., e 
end H. W. BUSH, A.R.SAN.L. 
Foreword by R. KING BROWN, B.A. M.D., D.P.H. sd 
Cr. 8vo. 26 Illustrations. 6s. net. * 
“The publication of this little volume . . . is an event ® 
of more than ordinary importance . . . presents a com- 
prehensive picture of the means for attractive'y and * 
effectively presenting to the masses of lay citizens the 
things they ought to know and should do to improve ° 
health conditions and avoid disease.”—Dental Cosmos. * 
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CHINA IN REVOLT 
By T’ANG LEANG-LI, B.SC. 

Preface by the Hon. Bertrand Russell. 
Foreword by Dr. Tsai Yuan-Pei, Chancellor of the 
National University of Peking and late Minister of 

Education. 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The legion of books about China have left so much 
still to be explained that there will be no lack of wel- 
come for Mr. T’ang Leang-Li’s ‘China in Revolt.’ 
Mr. T’ang piles up a formidable and fully documented 
indictment against the white nations with a particularly 
interesting section devoted to assailing the missionary.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


* 


Full catalogue will be sent post free on application to 
publisher. 
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WHO LAUGHS LAST? 


By FREDERICK A. ATKINS 


** In ten frank and outspoken essays Mr. Atkins deals 
with such threatening and difficult problems as the modern 
revolt against marriage, the independence and rebellion of 
prematurely sophisticated youth, the decay of the Churches 
and public worship, the futility of war, and the demands 
and aspirations of Labour. He also faces the question 
universally present as to what happens after death, and 
discusses the fascinating personality and staggering teaching 
of Christ. 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
says it “shows a close acquaintance with the life and thoughts of 
the men and women of to-day, and a power of vigorous writing 
which always holds the attention.” 
THE BOOKMAN 
says: ‘“‘ When the essays which make up this book had their serial 
canter in a well-known weekly, they caused no little fluttering in the 
dovecots. But the book is thoroughly sane in both the modern and 
derivative senses of that word. It is such as will help to keep the 
world sweet and antiseptic. Men have been shot at dawn for 
saying less trenchant things about war. For a more scathing 
utterance upon the foolish anachronism that we call war it would be 
hard to find.” 
THE WESTERN DAILY PRESS 

says: “ It is smpossible to read the work, with all its freshness, with- 
out feeling that Mr. Atkins is moving on lines of fundamental 
importance.” 

THE METHODIST TIMES 
says: “‘ A wonderful book—courageous and searching. The diagnosis 
of the modern mind of Labour and Youth 1s startling in its realism.” 

THE BRITISH WEEKLY 
says: “A most challenging volume. A book which will disturb us 
for the good of our souls.” 

THE DERBY DAILY TELEGRAPH 
says: “ This very clever and striking and highly provocative book.” 
THE MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS 

says: “A very thoughtful contribution to social discussion.” 

DR. CHARLES BROWN, 
writing in the Daily Telegraph, says: : “ We may be thankful for a 
book which stirs us out of our complacency.” 

THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM 

says that he “is reading it with much interest and sympathy.” 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





Third Large Impression. 3/6 net. 


THE DURABLE SATISFACTIONS 
OF LIFE 


By FREDERICK A. ATKINS 


SIR J. M. BARRIE 


writes: “A book that has given me much pleasure.” 
THE RT. HON. PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P., 
writes: “‘I have found it unusually interesting and stimulating. It 


is a real tonic for pessimism and is full of sound common sense.” 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 
says: “ Wide reading and experience and a kindly humour mark the 
sixteen chapters of Mr. Atkins’s book, which is, above all, friendly 
without intrusien. There are many people who will be the happier 
for embracing its friendship.” 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY 
says: “ A book of genuine practical value. These fresh and brightly 
written essays will be greatly enjoyed.” 





NISBETS : 22 BERNERS STREET, W. 1. 
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fitfully yet of set purpose pursued in the teeth of Anglicans and 
sectaries alike may comfortably be set down to easiness of tem- 
perament or a hidden Catholic policy, just as the gift of Penn- 
sylvania was an inexpensive means of paying off a load of debt 
to the elder Penn ; nevertheless, we owe “‘ The Holy Experiment” 
to the latter, and it is incontestable that Charles stopped Endi- 
cott’s hideous persecution at the very moment of his accession. 
His real liking, too, for Penn is undeniable, and when we come 
to James, we are faced by one of the warmest and most ill- 
assorted friendships in history. James was not easy-going, 
but he “ got on ” so well with Penn that the latter was perpetu- 
ally “ closeted ” with him, acted as his agent at Oxford and in 
Holland, and at last, when disaster came, was actually accused 
of being a Catholic in disguise. Now Penn was no fool; and 
the truth seems to be that both the later Stuarts were, like him, 
before their times in this matter of Toleration, which half the 
English people thought a “ windy” notion, and the other half 
a sin against conscience. Stuart history, in this and a few other 
particulars, needs re-writing. 

If we have seemed to stray from our subject, it is because of an 
omitted chapter in both these accounts of Quakerism, otherwise 
fully, soberly and honestly written. Each deserves study, as 
would any just survey of the history and activities of a body 
which the Dean of St. Paul’s has declared to “ have remained 
nearest to the teaching and example of Christ.” But there 
certainly came a time in that history when Bacon’s well-known 
aphorism as to the “ blessing of the New Testament” seemed 
to suffer contradiction, and the figure of good Mr. Joshua Geddes, 
of Redgaunilet, reproducing those quaint later portraits of Penn, 
in which benevolence supplants beauty, represented Quakerism 
too closely for the shrewd Laird of Abbotsford to forgo a charac- 
ter-sketch. An amazing tale of Quaker prosperity and even 
luxury in the early nineteenth century appears in Miss Grubb’s 
excellent little ae ey Quakers in Ireland. Over this 

hase, and over the book we have mentioned, we must not linger. 
We would commend the book. As for the phase, it passed, and 
it is a very gracious mark of good deeds, accomplished unosten- 
tatiously, and with a serene waiting on the Divine Spirit, that 
the Friends have left on a grateful world. 


MR.GORDON BOTTOMLEY’S POEMS 


Poems of Thirty Years. By Gorpon Botrom.ey. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


In reviewing the work, especially the collected work, of a poet 
whose reputation is as established, and probably as nearly 
deserved, as Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s, it is simpler to take for 
granted the sort of eulogy to which reviewers in the past have 
been liberal in subscribing. Admitted that he has quiet mastery, 
sombre strength, undeniable power and vivid imagery, dissatisfac- 
tion, if there is any, had better explain itself on other grounds. 

Besides, with the gist of such notices, which is, after all, 
simply that Mr. Bottomley is a very able technician, no one 
will be inclined to quarrel, certainly no reviewer, whom his 
business takes so often into the slums of poetry and who is 
always glad to find himself once more in a reputable quarter, 
after long wandering by the docks where odorous bales are 
being unladed from Samarcand and even Paris, and through the 
vegetable-market where creaking waggons lumber in, piled high 
with country-sentiment, driven by smock-frocked market- 
gardeners. Of course, Mr. Bottomley is an extremely able 
writer. Where he fails in his effect, it is not for lack of concen- 
tration. Bad verse offers a slightly concealed void, while his 
it provokes criticism, not 
nausea and despair; for it is the charm of that grade of work 
to at least await your approach, not to resolve itself into an 
accidental blur and line—like a portrait or composition seen 
from the distance on a wallpaper. Refusing support from the 
old, and without ingenuity or time to make new clichés (pre- 
sumably a cliché is itself as soon as it is born, with a drop of the 
blood-royal of commonplace in its veins) you soon reach the 
position of Zuleika Dobson, exclaiming of music that she knew 
nothing about it but did know what she liked. There is not 
room, even if it were practicable, to attempt a definition of the 
qualities that distinguish poetry from good verse. The best 
that can be done is to give some standard of obvious strength, 
where weakness is apparent in a contemporary production. 

As usual in any collection, one or two poems are quite different 
from the mass of verse included. For instance, ‘‘ The End of 
the World,” dating back to 1907, may be cited : 

The snow had fallen many nights and days ; 
The sky was come upon the earth at last, 
Sifting thinly down as endlessly 

As though within the system of blind planets 
Something had been forgot of overdriven. . . . 








a 


Yet, in those pieces, too, characteristics reappear whj 
have been conspicuous elsewhere, only rudimentary onda 
captivatingly hidden out of sight. Mr. Bottomley’s ay, 
level is sufficiently illustrated by an extract from the early 
dramatic dialogue, ‘‘ Kassandra Prophesies ” : 

O, if the plague that slimes the city’s knees 

Shall sting me. I will call him to my chamber, 

Instil the poison into him with kisses 

And take him with me to the incredulous dead 

To make substantial the reports of me 

That surely many men have told ere now, 

Of Ilians and Achaeans many men 

With unregretful joy in that steep hollow. 

And now compare these lines to a representative Passage, 
chosen from the work, not to pitch too high, of some Elizabethan 
of the second rank, or from Dryden or Otway. How 
able blank verse has become in its decadence! Is it not her 
displayed as pitiably lacking in any closeness and succinctness, 
and in something else—in a quality much harder to define 
(you would almost say sententiousness) without which true poetic 
crystallisation is impossible ? 


THE SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE 


The Spiritual Quixote: or, The Summer’s Ramble of Mr. Geoftfry 
Wildgoose. By Ricnarp Graves. Introduction by Charles 
Whibley. Two vols. Peter Davies. 387s. 6d. 


The genial clerical figure of Richard Graves was well worth 
resuscitating from among the forgotten novelists of the eighteenth 
century. Forgotten, or very nearly so: for it is now overs 
hundred years since the last issue of The Spiritual Quizote, his 
best and most successful novel. His ghost just manages still to 
keep company with more celebrated shades in Bath and there- 
abouts, for Dr. Graves walked in there nearly every day between 
1749 and 1799 from his agreeable rectory at Claverton, was 
friendly with all the lettered nobility and gentry who came there 
or lived there during that half-century, and joined assiduously 
in the enthusiastic Lady Miller’s “‘ Poetical Amusements” at 
her villa at Bath Easton. He died in 1804, at the age of nearly 
ninety. Right to the end, he wrote. Poems, epigrams, satiric 
stories, anecdotes, essays, and long novels—he turned his hand 
to them all, and to much elegant letter-writing as well. And 
although he was often trifling (though consciously), he was hardly 
ever dull. For Graves was a man of rare charm of character, 
modest, humorous and generous, and well endowed with that 
quality which his century delighted to describe as observation, 
or to take his friend Shenstone’s words, “ that elegance of taste, 
which disposed him to admire beauty under its great variety of 
appearances. It passed not unobserved by him either in the cut 
of a sleeve, or the integrity of a moral action.” Are not these 
fitting qualities for a novelist, for an observer of human activity 
as it is manifested about him? Join them with Graves’ love of 
the West Country and Midlands which he knew so well, and his 
relish for the oddities of speech and manners in all classes of 
English life, and it is no wonder that The Spiritual Quizote still 
remains as readable as most of its more famous contemporaries. 

The theme is simple enough. Geoffry Wildgoose is a young 
squire, whose head is a trifle turned by the doctrines of Methodism 
and the example of Whitefield the preacher. Weary of his quiet 
existence, which has of late been relieved only by frenzied 
application to books of puritan piety, he finds his Sancho Panza 
in a village cobbler, Jeremiah Tugwell, and sets out “ to revive 
the practice of primitive piety and the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, by turning missionary, and publishing his religious notions 
in every part of the kingdom.” Here is Grave’s framework for 
his long and ever-shifting comic romance, a romance of the road 
quite as much as one of manners and morals. It is interspersed 
with a great variety of stories, like Tom Jones or Pickwick, and 
sometimes too with comments cast in the short, light, essay form 
which Graves practised so deftly. There is one, for instance, 0D 
Quixotism, which sets forth the author’s conception of the 
religious movement which provided him with his principal 
subject ; it reflects all Graves’ placid and gentle contentment 
with the England he knew, and all his scholarly mistrust of 
enthusiasm and rant and the puritans’ tricks of probing for evil 
in harmless places. He recalls how Don Quixote sallied out 


in quest of adventures which he was not likely to meet with, and 
to redress grievances which no longer existed ; or in which, under 
a regular government, he had no right to interfere. .. . 

and then grieves over the way in which 


Our modern itinerant reformers, by the mere force of imagination, 
have conjured up the powers of darkness in an enlightened age. . - - 
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FROM _CHRISTOPHERS’ LIST 
Readers are talking about 


WASTE CORNER 


By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS, 
Author of “The Twelve Saints,” etc. 
PRESS OPINIONS : 


POST—*“ Not perha sin T h more 
er appealin heroine been created. | Mrs. M ning-S 





NEW STATESMAN—“‘ Waste Corner’ is one of 
novels 


those 
the scene of which is made immediately definite to "the 
each event as it comes happens as for us 


reader so that 
as it bey done in the mind of the novelist who — conceived it.” 
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THE GREAT RIVER, THE LANDS AND THE MEN 


By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 


POST—“ On the whole broad and subtle story of 
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STUFF AND NONSENSE and So On 
By ALTER DE Ld MARE. Embellishments 


7/6 net 
A eee, hd verses embracing limericks, delicate satire 
and nonsense chymes generally. 
S There wil 


iso be issued an edition of 275 copies, 
printed on hand- ante paper, numbered and signed by the 
author. 42s. net 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 
By HELEN WADDELL 21/- net 


George Saintsbury in The Observer: “ Anyone who fails 
to enjoy it—scholar or general reader—is profoundly te be 
pitied. There are in it r and h d learning.” 


OSCAR BROWNING 
By H. E. WORTHAM. Illustrated. 16/- net 


Times: “ It was no easy task to write a life so torn with 
controversy and so dimmed with fable as Oscar Browning’s. 
Mr. Wortham has accomplished it with a skill that shows 

a master of biographical art. 


THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE 

By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND.  15/- net 
Times Lit. Supp.: “ A volume ~~ fe 9 wens and 

hardy experiences in the outposts 

breathes the very lovable and transparently b e eats of 

a man who, while leading in the service of his country a 

long life of action, has sought to think out for himesif the 

great problems of human existence.’ 


MEMOIRS OF MARY 


WOLLSTONECRAFT 
Written by WILLIAM GODWIN and edited, 
with a Supplement chronologically arranged 
and containing hitherto unpu or un- 
collected material and a Bibliographical Note, 
by W. CLARK DURANT. 
Edition limited to 700 copies. 31/6 net 
Spectator: “*. . . Here is a most welcome addition to 
* Constable’s Classics.’ This one well-mannered volume is 
a worthy tribute to Mary Wollstonecraft by a true admirer 
of her rare nobility. A work of thorough and sympathetic 
nal 
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WISHART & CO. 


The Aesthetes 


A DIALOGUE 
By W. J. Turner 
“THE BOOK is stimulating and 


thought-provoking.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


“ Very interesting.” —Evening Standard. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Rhapsody 


By Dorotay Epwarps 
“SHE HAS genius."—Gerald Gould 
in the Observer. 

“A writer of delicate and subtle 
genius.”"—Daily Herald. 
7s. net. 


The 
Honest Bounder 


By A.tec Brown 
“AN ORIGINAL and ingenious tale.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
“An interesting novel, and the plot is 
distinctively original.”—Daily Mail. 
7s. 6d. met. 
* 


19 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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A book which will appeal 
TO ALL PARENTS 


“The education of young people and their 

preparation for the work of the world is 

probably our most important duty in life.” 
—Sir Charles Wakefield. 


On Leaving 
School "i 2" 
By Sir Charles 
Cheers Wakefield 


A “survey of success,” with a brief glance at 

the future. Presents a synthesis of shrewd 

practical wisdom and sound idealism. Unique 
in its scope. 


3/6 NET. OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD. 
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THE IDEAS OF THE FALL AND 
OF ORIGINAL SIN 


A Historical = Critical Study, Being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1 
By the hey x "p. WILLIAMS, D D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
8vo. 218. net. 
“The most valuable eonteibgtion to doctrinal and historical 


theo) made for man 
— i dead Dr. A. H. ~ Goudge in the Church Times. 


PLANT AUTOGRAPHS AND 


THEIR REVELATIONS 
By SIR JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, * A., D.Sc. 
LL.D., F.R.S. With Portrait of the A uthor an 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 78, 6d. net. 
“The book is admirably written, with refreshingly few techni- 
calities, by one of the most stimulating and origina] intellects 
in the scientific world.’-—The Sphere. 


THE SERVANT OF ALL 


Pages from the Family, Social and Political Life of my 
Father, the Right Hon. James Wilson, M.P., during 
Tee Years of the Mid-Victorian Era. 
y EMILIE I. BARRINGTON. 
Tee Volumes. With Illustrations. 8vo. 288. net. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF DEAN INGE 
Selected and arranged by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, 
LL.D. With an introduction by the Very Rev. W. R. 
INGE, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Here is a garner which speakers and others will find useful 
. ._it will make a volume for the quiet hour and for the 
bedside shelf, and moreover, it is of handy size for slipping into 


the pocket when going on a journey. 
—Church of England Newspaper. 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN POLITICS 


AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 

By the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.Litt., 
Bishop of Manchester. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

* Bishop +, could leave no worthier tribute to the greatness 


and the soundness of his faith than is pocoms in these pages. 
—Sheffield Indenendent. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MURDER 
A Study in Criminal Ps ERE Doc 
By 7 ANDREAS BJERRE tor of Laws 
8vo. 9s. net. 
“A sane, clear-sighted book, which really delves down to the 
springs of ‘human conduct.”—The Spectator. 


ECONOMICS FOR NICODEMUS 


By J.C. McCKERROW. Crown 8vo. 28. net. 


NEW NOVELS 7s. 6d. net each 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF RODERICK FYFE 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 


“The leisurely and agreeable flowing of this simple story 
recalls something of the spaciousness of Victorian days in which 
it takes place.""—The Times Literary Supplement, 


WHIN FELL 
By PAMELA HAMILTON (Erica Oxenham). 
“‘A charming novel with just the correct amount of that true 
love interest.""—Aberdeen Press. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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5/- EACH YEAR 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
‘*ONE IN A MILLION.”’ 
The institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US 
(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are launched on service, whether 
or not life is saved; 
(2) To compensate those who are injured in the Service; 
(3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who may lose their lives 
in the Service; 
(4) To add to our fleet of Motor Life-Boats which have again and again 
saved lives “ove otherwise would have been lost. 


VER 60,800 LIVES SAVED. 


~— 


wilt you give and remember the Life-Beats in your W 
THE EARL OF HARROWDY, GEORGE F. SHEE. M.A. 
Honorary Treasur Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 C ing Cress Road, London, wc 
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They are planting the Gospel in a Christian country ; they are 
combating the shadow of popery, where the Protestant 

is established; and declaiming against good works, in an 

which they usually represent as abounding in every evil work, 

As a matter of fact, Graves is much more tolerant of the genuine 
piety and justified complaints of Wesley and his followers iin the 
body of his story than he is in these comments. But he 

Whitefield. He had known him at Oxford, and although the 
preacher had been dead barely two years when the novel fing 
appeared (1772), Graves does not attempt to conceal his cold, 
hostile distrust in his lengthy and named portrayal of the map, 

The adventures of Mr. Wildgoose and Tugwell are bewi 
in variety. It is a splendid panorama of town and country life, 
Graves takes his missioners into all classes of inns and . 
houses, to the Cotswold Games on Dover's Hill, lead mines in the 
Peak, play-houses and bawdy-houses, Welsh revival 
amongst sailors, tradesmen, people of fashion, poets, tinkens, 
clergymen and dissenters in plenty ; and there is a very 
degree of verisimilitude in almost all his descriptions. He does 
not usually trouble to disguise such personages as are drawn 
straight from the life: of Shenstone and his baroque gardens at the 
Leasowes, for instance, there is a charming picture. (Wildgoose 
was most indignant : “‘ You seem to pay a greater regard to Pan 
and Silvanus, than to Paul or Silas. You have forsaken the 
fountains of the living Lord, and hewn you out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that will hold no water . . .”’). And he brings his hero 
home again in the end, to rustic ease, a saner, more charitable 
temper, and matrimony with a young lady of family met with oa 
his travels. So end many Quixotries. 

This new edition is excellently produced, in keeping with the 
book’s period and quality without any touch of preciousness, 
And it is perhaps superfluous to add that Mr. Whibley’s introduc- 
tory essay is the best possible approach to the novel itself. 


STENDHAL FOR THE ENGLISH 


Scarlet and Black. By SrenpHAL. Translated by C. K. Scorr 
MoncrieFF. Chatto and Windus. 2 Vols. ‘7s. 6d. each, 


The neglect of Stendhal both in his own country and abroad 
is an old story. As he prophesied himself, in his Vie de Henri 
Brulard, it was not until the ’eighties of the last century that 
he began to conquer ground in France, and even then his progress 
was at least as slow as it was sure. He has had to wait nearly 
a hundred years for a chance to conquer England. However, 
now that his chance has come, it is a good one. The volumes 
that Messrs. Chatto and Windus are publishing, and they already 
include the three last novels, are very well produced, and the 
translator they have chosen is certainly as good a one as they 
could find. What then will be his success with us ? 

If it were not for the slowness of his conquest of France and 
those Englishmen who read French, one would say that it 
must be immediate. But one does not know. Professor 
Saintsbury in-his History of French Literature considered that 
Stendhal’s chief claim to fame was the fact that he had influenced 
Prosper Mérimée. And in France it was not until Paul Bourget 
and other professional novelists had sung his praises continually 
that he made any success whatsoever with the large novel 
reading public. Off hand one would say that his two great 
novels, the Charterhouse of Parma and Scarlet and Black, a 
they are now called in English, were as exciting, as readable, 
as full of what one would expect the public to want as any 
novels could be. Of course they have other merits. One can 
see clearly enough why they should appeal to the man of taste, 
to the psychologist, to the historian. What does seem odd is 
that they should have failed almost completely to be popular 
with that large public that asks for a story, a romantic one if 
possible, but a story in some fashion at all costs. For Stendhal 
is not only a superb story teller, his stories are romantic into 
the bargain. 

But, of course, there is an explanation, and that is the fact 
they are written by a grown up man for grown up men, while 
most of the successful novels are written by Peter Pan for 
Peter Pans. This is meant literally. It is not a rather silly 
way of saying that Stendhal wrote the sort of novel parents 
are expected to keep out of their children’s hands. Certainly 
there is nothing whatsoever in any of his novels that could 
harm a child of any age. On the other hand one would not 
be surprised if they bored him, for though they are extremely 
romantic they are not in the least about a dream world. Searld 
and Black was written when Stendhal was forty-three and the 
Charterhouse later. And they are written to be read by men 
and women not very much youhger than that. 

Stendhal by that time had led a varied life, he had seen 
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Furnish Your Library 
with LIBRACO Equipment 
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“Libraco” Portable Shelving 


° : It grows with your needs, adapts itself to the varying 
a and enjoy this heights of your books, and can be added to at any 
future time. All parts are Standardised, and will fit i 


entirely hew blend on, no matter when purchased. 


It is economical, durable, perfectly rigid, and of 


“Yes Sir! . . of choice Virginia handsome appearance. 


You'll soon 
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be back for The shelving is packed flat, but can readily be erected 

: aoe : hy s Tobaccos without exertion or technical skill. 
ISH ‘POLO.'™ In Deal or Oak, Portable and Extensible. Fitted with 
os “POLO” Cigarettes are pure adjustable shelves. 
© each, . - . . 
Pee Virginia—made from choice Ilustrated List 22a, post free. 
¢ Henri tobaccos, matured and blended by 
ry that Murray’s—masters of the craft for pre Steel Equipment 
rogress 
; nearly 120 years. Cupboards, Shelving, Tables, 
ywever, i ‘ . 
chain Special experiments by Murray’s — x. - astacbes 
= have disclosed an entirely new their contents from damage 
as they method of blending, which makes ee loss, ant are clea, 
ail possible these exclusive and quality Wih reinfore iy eet 
that it cigarettes at a popular price. lever locks and two keys. 
of Enamelled Dark Olive Green 
sn Buy a _ packet of “POLO” | and stoved to prevent rust. 
uenced Cigarettes to-day. Experience their Height @ 0” Depth 1’ 6” 
sourget " 
inually fine mellow flavour, alluring frag- With Single Door. | Double Deore. 
- novel 3 rance and silky smoothness. You'll anatn er 7 p-lre 
fa say they stand out above the crowd wide | wide | wide 
sdabl, | “POLO” —different—delightful. £4: 5| £5 | £6:10) £8 
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many men and women in different parts of Europe and he had 
thought about them continually. He really had set himself 
to discover what it was that made this man a success in love 
and that man a failure, this man a governor of other men and 
that man a servant of somebody wherever he was placed. 
Such things interested him. And though his stories are as 
exciting and romantic as they can be, the characters in them 
act for motives which seemed to him to be likely and in ways 
he had noticed such people employ. They are often extravagant, 
they are nearly always passionate, they are never improbable. 

Again Stendhal’s way of writing is obviously not the way 
of the general taste. So far from dressing up a plain story 
in fine linen he followed the opposite course. While his stories 
are of the richest, the most romantic of their kind, he loved to 
clothe them as soberly as he possibly could. His avowed model 
of good writing was the prose of the Napoleonic code. Whatever 
emotion he desired to raise, he desired to raise as plainly as 
possible. He is, with the possible exception of Tolstoy, the 
soberest of all the great novelists. And it is on this sobriety 
that the strength of his irony almost entirely relies. 

Here, then, is one of his masterpieces, at the command of that 
large English public which does not read its novels in foreign 
tongues. It is attractively produced and well translated, 
though it is curious to see how very much more easy Mr. Mon- 
crieff has found the long and intricately built sentences of 
Proust than the short and compressed sentences of Stendhal. 
Its success amongst a few is certain, but whether it can hope 
to go broad as well as deep is perhaps doubtful. If it could 
one would almost be inclined to agree with those cheerful 
people who hold that the world is becoming slowly more intel- 
ligent. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


History of the Merton Abbey Tapestry Works. By H. C. Mari.uer. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

The mere fact that it has survived through half-a-century as an 
unsubsidised undertaking, and achieved a glorious resurrection after 
the wartime break, would be enough to make the Merton Abbey 
Works notable, for tapestry-weaving, as Mr. Marillier assures us, 
is not a lucrative art. It is slow and costly, and the demand is never 
large; only the outstanding merit of the Merton craftsmen has 
kept the undertaking going. Their work is scattered widely over 
England and America, and even the cartoons have in many cases gone 
to museums, so that this brief history, illustrating all the more 
important designs with details of their origin and execution, was well 
worth producing. The illustrations, especially the coloured ones, 
are not altogether satisfying, and in some cases at least do poor justice 
to the originals, but the series of reproductions is at least wider, 
ranging from the experimental “ Vine and Acanthus” of 1879 to 
the third and fourth Eton War Memorial tapestries still on the looms. 
Mr. Marillier observes that “‘ the hand of Morris is still there, guiding 
and inspiring the work, and everything remains as he left it”; but 
as the illustrations show this does not imply a slavish adherence to a 
single school of design, and we are pleased to find in the recent work 
a predominance of more vigorous styles. 


The Labour Who’s Who. Labour Publishing Co. 10s. 6d. 

There are a considerable number of important personages in the 
Labour movement whose names and careers are not recorded in the 
ordinary Who’s Who. This volume therefore meets a real need. We 
are glad to note that the new edition is greatly enlarged and now 
includes nearly two thousand names. 


Narrative of Some Passages in the Great War with France, 
1799-1810. By Sir Henry Bunsury. Introduction by the 
Hon, Sir Jonn Fortescue, with Maps. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 

We talk of decisive battles and forget the subsidiary campaigns 
with their might-have-beens. A hundred years hence Gallipoli 
and East Africa will be scarcely mentioned in the school-books. 

We know Wellington’s operations in the war with France, but the 

effects on history of the contemporary campaigns of other commanders 

are overlooked. The disastrous Walcheren expedition was a gigantic 
event of its period, but it had long been in limbo when Sir John 

Fortescue re-established its military importance. Three of the sub- 

sidiary expeditions of that time are dealt with in this reissued classic. 

In 1799 a large English force was landed in Holland. This was the 

first invading army of modern times which successfully effected a 

landing in the face of an attacking enemy; but the losses were 

enormous. Although the expedition failed, it ought not to be 
forgotten. Sir John Bunbury took part in it and his graphic account 


of the operations and his careful analysis of the reasons for their 
failure may still be read with profit. He deals also with the campaign 
in Egypt in 1801 and with the preparations made to meet Napoleon’s 
threatened invasion of England in 1803-4; but the main part of the 
book is his detailed and vivid narrative of the operations in the 
Mediterranean between 1805 and 1810. 


As military history this is 





a; 


of first-class importance. Sir John Bunbury was chief staff-offic, 
throughout the campaign and makes clear not only the technic) 
details of the operations but the disastrous conflicts between stupiq 
and vacillating Ministers and jealous and inefficient commander, 
His contemporary portrait studies are of great historical value anq 
the publishers deserve success for making the book accessible, 


Open House: A Book of Essays. By J. B. Priesttey. Heinemann, &, 

Mr. Priestley is the most personal of essayists. He has a rare git 
of being able to talk unrestrainedly about himself without an isi 
or even boring the reader. In a series of papers dealing with the smajj 
round of life, country visits, a bus-ride down Haymarket, a purchase 
of pyjamas, thoughts on opera, he gives just the touch which makes 
them unordinary. He has something of the first wonder of childhood, 
“* Indeed,” he exclaims, “now that I come to think of it, I never really 
feel grown-up at all.” A toy farm, with its creatures brighter than 
life and its trees which must be looked at from the front, sets fire to 
his imagination till he loses himself in this Arcadia like a boy on 
Treasure Island. But his preoccupation with moods, his capture of 
flying impressions, are far from child-like. These essays are a sort of 
reverie ; some sharper and more distinct than others, but all 
avoiding the formality and precision of a writer who sits down to write 
On Something. Even in his titles, which are delightful, he neglects the 
usual square and informative label in favour of something mor 
elusive. ‘‘ The Berkshire Beasts,” ‘‘ Different Inside,” “‘ The Sacred 
Bad Temper ”—these are alluring in themselves. Mr. Priestley is, 
in these hurried days, a considerable stylist : he can achieve the right 
word, without drawing attention to the fact. There is scarcely a page 
of this book which does not demand to be read again. 


Hours in the Scottish National Gallery. By James L. Caw. Duck. 
worth. 8s. 6d. 

This short account of the collection in the Scottish National Gallery 
at Edinburgh should do much to dispel a fairly general impression 
that there are no pictures in Scotland. Mr. Caw discusses with well- 
tempered judgment the native artists as they are represented in this 
gallery, and draws attention to the varied and interesting examples 
from other countries which add to its value. “Is there a more 
agreeable art gallery in the world than the Scottish National Gallery?” 
Mr. Bone has asked in his Perambulator in Edinburgh, and Mr. Caw 
has gone far to prove that there are, at any rate, not so very 
many. Its very limitations save it from the Jongueurs that any 
visitor to such world-famed institutions as the Louvre is bound to 
experience. 








FOREIGN MONEY 


It is foolhardy to carry large sums in 
foreign paper money. On the other 
hand, the utmost convenience and a 
minimum of risk in the event of theft 
are combined by the use of the West- 
minster Bank’s Circular Notes. Issued 
in fixed amounts of £5 and £10, they 
are the size of a cheque, and are well 
known all over the world. Customers 
may obtain them quickly 
through any local 
branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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~ WHAT MONEY BRINGS 





















Gentlemen prefer Brogues 


OT the blonde brogue of fearsome tan with 

pinholes and curves all over it, but the 
dignified and restrained semi-brogue of dull 
leather which after a few cleanings assumes that 
rich russet tint so much admired in old furni- 
ture. Norvic and Mascot Men's Golf and 
Country styles are such shoes. Age only 
mellows them, and custom makes them into 
staunch friends you are unwilling to part from. 
The styles illustrated are such as men of dis- 
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pression crimination will appreciate for their sturdy 
ith well- strength and comfort. They cost 25/9 per pair. 
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Mery?” PLEASE HELP THE NATIONAL 
Mir, Caw FOR THE BLIND PROVIDE THESE 
20 very AND OTHER ESSENTIAL SERVICES 
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For the ‘Special Occasions” which occur every day 


PLAYER’ Ss 
NOS &@ 


Virginia Cigarettes 
10 for 8? 20 for 1/4 


50 for 3/3 100 for 6/6 
WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 








Extra Quality Virginia 


3P 164. 
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118% For 2s mites 


th fastest long distance race ever held at 
Brooklands 


Brooklands was won on June 8th by Mr. Kaye 














































Don on a Sunbeam. At times lapping at over 
fastest 120 m.p.h., and maintaining an average s 
long of 1184 m.p.h. over the whole distance of 
Distance twenty-five miles, the Sunbeam won the “ Gold 
Star’ handicap from scratch. A great per- 
Race formance, again proving the supremacy of the 
Sunbeam. 


On the road the Sunbeam models are equally 
supreme. The 25 h.p. Sunbeam is a notable 
example. The smooth rhythm of its powerful 
six-cylinder engine, the roomy and luxurious 
accommodation of the coachwork, the steadiness 
and comfort with which it rides over roads both 
rough and smooth, are features which every 
motorist of experience instantly appreciates. 


Try a 25 h.p. Sunbeam under actual road 
conditions. We shall be pleased to arrange for 
a trial run at any time—and without obligation 
on your part. 


CHASSIS TOURING ENCLOSED 

PRICE MODEL CARS FROM 
£795 £950 £1150 
Other models: 16 H.P. to 35 H.P._ Chassis prices from 


£425. Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


CUNBEA ly 


“The Supreme Car” 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
MOORFIELD WORKS - - -  ~- WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Depart.: 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W. 1}. 
Manchester Showrooms - - - . 106 Deansgate. 


14632 











SUNBEAM 


“The Supreme Car’’ 


Money cannot buy better value 
than the Sunbeam offers. CAR 
MART can supply any model on 
Deferred Payments spread over 
a period UP TO 3 YEARS and 
will make the highest allowance 
for a used car in Part Exchange. 


BEST DELIVERIES 


CAR MART as Sunbeam 


Specialists are in a positien to 
ive immediate or very early de- 
very of all models. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 


46-50 PARK LANE, W.1 
297-9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 


"Phone: Grosvenor 3311 (15 lines). 
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About Motoring 
FORD 


NE wet morning nearly twenty years ago my telephone 
bell rang. “‘ Hallo? That you, Davidson? Edito 
speaking. I say, you know that Humber car yoy 

were to use in the Scottish Trials next week? Well, it’s hit 
atram. No, we’ve nothing else here. Well, I said ‘ nothing,’ 
but there is an awful Yankee contraption in the yard. P 
Perry has got the British concession for them, and can’t sell one 
nohow ; he wants us to give them a leg up. What’s it like, 
d’you say? Nothing on earth. It’s got four wheels, of cours, 
but there its resemblance to a car ceases. No gear lever— 
lots of pedals, very stumpy, an’ very wide, an’ very high, 
None of us dare be seen in it. Well, I’m awfully sorry, olf 
man, but if neither you nor we can dig out something els, 
you'll have to go to Scotland in this Ford abomination. Why 
not use it as far as Edinburgh, and then get a lift in the judges’ 
ear for the actual trial? So long.” 
* * * 


I did not feel precisely cheerful after this *phone conversation, 
I felt decidedly less cheerful when my shocked gaze beheld 
the first model ‘*T” Ford, price £225, on which my cynical eyes 
had ever fallen. I immediately nourished doubts of Perry's 
sanity. The three men who were destined to be my companions 
through a hectic fortnight decided that Perry was on the high 
road to Bedlam, and that this Ford fellow, of whom nobody 
(except Perry) had ever heard, must be an inmate in Bedlam’s 
American counterpart. However, there was no help for it, and 
towards Edinburgh we progressed, blushing heavily whenever 
the occupants of some chance-met British or French car gazed 
incredulously at our queer transport. Disaster was avoided by 
a hair more than once. In any emergency down went all my 
feet with the accustomed plunk. This manceuvre stops any 
standard car dead, but it merely encouraged the Ford to amble 
onwards rather noisily. However, time accustomed us to the 
peculiar Ford controls, and by the time we got to Edinburgh 
we were haughty, exultant Ford enthusiasts. Had we not— 
probably for the first time in motoring history—covered the 
400 miles from London to Edinburgh entirely on top gear? 
Was it not obvious that if our car was freakish and quaint, 
it was nevertheless a wonderful gear? We refused with 
contumely the pitying offers of the Edinburgh officials to seat 
us aboard something decent. 

* * * 


By the end of that week half Scotland was talking Ford. Be 
it remembered that two decades ago the most expensive cat 
baulked on any real hill. Greatly daring, the organisers of this 
trial had included several really fierce hills—the southern side 
of Amulree, the as yet unreformed steeps of Glendoe, near Fort 
Augustus. There were perhaps a dozen famous cars accom- 
panying the trial, but the Ford was the only four-wheeler which 
could climb. Its radiator was a little small, but we lashed a 
blanket round the nozzle with copper wire to restrain the water 
from fountaining its boiling effervescence over the crew. The 
low-gear pedal shook so dreadfully that it always gave the 
driver pins and needles in his foot on a long climb; but after 
all he had two feet, and when both were tingling, the front 
passenger’s feet were utilised as spares. Gradually the entire 
personnel of the trial developed a genuine reverence for the 
ungainly craft. Towards the end of the week, we boasted of it 
a little too freely, claiming that it could do 60 m.p.h. The 
gamblers challenged us, but forgot to be definite about the 
course. Finding it would only do about 40 m.p.h. on the flat, 
we put it down a steepish hill, did our 60, and pocketed the stakes. 


~ * * 


One agonising hour befell us. The near front wheel surmounted 
one of those vicious Highland collies which lurk behind farm 
gates and dive out at passers-by. Next morning, on preparing t0 
leave a gigantic garage, the writer steered the Ford hard to the 
left. It obstinately turned sharp right. Four hypnotised 
men gazed aghast at the dreadful spectacle of a steering-wheel 
hard over on one lock and the car proceeding severely on the 
opposite lock. A wall hove up—brakes on—universal dismount! 
At the base of the steering column was a short amorphous st 

arm, which had been bent by the aforesaid collie. Not being 
Americans we did not know that this was made of vanadium 
steel, which could safely be bent cold; and that a “hick 














owner merely kicked it back over its dead centre after such 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





— 
pYRENEES TOURING CLUB. 
MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAYS, PERSONALLY CON- 

DUCTED, EVERY THIRD WEEK FROM JUNE 181s, 

Over 1,000 kilometres’ motoring in Pyrenees, France Spain, visi Biarritz, 
Pau, Gavarnie, Cauteret, Loyola, Fontenarabbia, St. Sebastian, Tolosa, etc. 

Fist class hotels. 25 GUINEAS. 
SECRETARY: 14 Park LANE, STOKE NEWINGTON, LONDON. 





REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 
tooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 

gue from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLs. 


range PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
gatden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2} guineas till May 31st. June to Sep- 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
fireless, Tennis. 


Best locality (central), large bright rooms. W .—Mrs. RoGERS 
(cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 


IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining ; bathing ; one mile from "bus service.—-Terms THE MANAGERESS. 


HILTERNS.—Delightful farm in beautiful country. Cycling 
distance river, Oxford. Excellent cuisine. Ideal for children. 3 gns., no 
extras. Highest recommendations.—Puxirrs, Russell's Water Farm, Henley, 

Oxon. 

WO OR THREE PAYING GUESTS received by lady living in 
small Tudor house in picturesque village amid paintable scenery. Good 
garden with open view. Bath and indoor sanitation. Terms moderate.— 

Miss Corwen, Long Crendon, Bucks. 


WITZERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
view of lake and mountains. Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 





























USTRIAN TYROL.—Magnificent Alpine scenery. Invigorating ; 
off beaten track; ur. Innsbruck.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, 
Stubaital, Tyrol. 


oe wep eg SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interlaken, Park- 
Hotel des Alpes. Splendid view from Hotel of Jungfrau, Ménch and Eiger. 

Close to beautiful pine forests, every modern convenience. Terms from 7s, 
a day. Information and pamphiets from G. A. Taytor, 6 Gracechurch Street, 
london, E.C. 3, or direct from E. and M. Lirut, Proprietors. 


ONCARNEAU, BRITTANY.—Hotel Beau-Rivage, the most 
oe ey in Brittany, near beach, gardens, tennis. Excellent cuisine. 
ern comfort. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


0 GARDEN LOVERS.—For Sale, Harrow on the Hill, 15 mins. 
from Baker Street, house with delightful garden. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
conservatory, etc. Independent Hot water System. Electricity and Gas. 

{1600 freehold. Ring Harrow 1135 or write, “R.G. W.” c/o Taz New STATESMAN, 
toGreat Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


N EDGE OF NEW FOREST.—Sea 8 miles. Charming vicarage, 
lovely situation. Pleasant garden, Tennis Court; 4 Bedrooms and attics. 
3 Living-rooms, Lounge Hall, etc. Company’s water; Bath, h. and c. 

tion 2 cars; stabling. To let from third week in August for a month 
ly extended period).—Box 289, TuB NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Strect, 
y, London, W.C. 2. 

ARGE BED-SITTING ROOM to let. Quiet house. Electric 
light, gas fire, geyser, bath.—Apply CoMMONWEALTH WoRK CENTRE, 18 
Princeton Street, Red Lion Square, Holborn. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 

LoxDon, W.C. 1.—Furnished Flat to let, six weeks or longer ; two 
fooms, scullery, use bathroom. "Phone. 303. Stamp.—Box 302, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
<.1.—To let. July to mid-September, self-contained, furnished 

top floor fat. Telephone ; wireless.—Box 300, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kincsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open for 
women graduates of all nationalities. For further particulars apply to Tas 
Warpen, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 

LD ENGLISH AND OTHER SMOCKS. 
Tue Peasanr SHOP, 42 Devonshire Street, Theobalds Road, W.C.1. Museum 












































7602 

YORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular, or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Gro. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


LITERARY 


Fror EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ MANUSCRIPT 
Service, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 


REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 

ete., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 

Ments for free estimate, LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N.16. We collect. "Phone Clissold 4777. 


























Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Com: (ot 
Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.257 











Small Advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue of 
THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANT 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s. 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about nine words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion 1s. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d, for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should imelude one line for the office address. 








Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 











LEARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, $.W.'r. 
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&@ contrelemps. [Battalions of grave, sour Scots mechanics 
assembled, traced with waving fingers conceivable lines which 
this arm might theoretically assume, argued, swore . . . there 
was not another in all Scotland. Finally, we heated it, and 
rebent it by trialanderror. Royalty made no award for gallantry 
to the four brave men who adventured themselves behind that 
queer steering alongside perilous precipices all that day. Anon, 
we returned safely to town; and Perry, beholding us, wept; 
for if the car was still game, a considerable portion of it had 
dropped off en route. 
* * 

Gradually Ford’s genius beat down European prejudice, 
and within a few years his car was the first and only choice all 
the world over, wherever cheap utility transport was desired. 
European engineers threw the towel into the ring; they could 
not compete with the ubiquity of the design ; they cherished 
no hopes of equalling Ford’s production methods. He stalked 
masterfully over the world’s cheap markets, unchallenged. 
Gradually lesser brains grasped the principles which underlay 
these achievements of genius. To-day he is imitated. In some 
directions he is possibly outmatched. At this very moment he is 
being forced, possibly against his will, to supplement his original 
tour de force with a more modern design, which may prove to 
be something of a plagiarism. But whatever happens now or 
to-morrow, he goes down to history as the originator of mass 
production, as the pioneer of cheap motor transport, as the 
inventor of real “‘ service,” and as the greatest force which has 
yet vibrated through the motor industry. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


F the president or chairman of the Mars Investment Trust 
I were to visit this planet for the purpose of looking out 
suitable investments, and glanced at the news in the 
European newspapers, I should imagine that he would say 
that this continent was no field for him; and yet European 
investments as a whole (by which, of course, Continental 
Europe is meant) display a decided rising tendency and show 
previous purchasers good profits. The City of Budapest, for 
instance, wants a loan of $20,000,000. The financiers of the 
world—from London, New York, Amsterdam, Switzerland, etc. 
—tumble over one another to be permitted to lend the money, 
and the favour of granting a loan is finally granted to the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, representing an important 
group of banks. Theirs was one of forty-six tenders, and the 
the municipality gets 88} for a 6 per cent. loan of the dimensions 
named, nearly all of which, it is interesting to note, is to be 
devoted to municipal trading, including motor omnibuses, houses, 
electricity stations and waterworks. It is less than three years 
ago that the Kingdom of Hungary issued at 88 a 7} per cent. 
loan, this being the price to the public, which means that the 
country received something less, and the difference between 
7} per cent. and 6 per cent. is the measure of the improvement 
that has taken place in Hungarian credit. The various Hun- 
garian loans quoted in London and New York have not yet 
adjusted themselves to this new state of affairs. 
* * * 


For reasons which it would not be popular to set forth, I 
am afraid that investment on the Continent is in many respects 
likely to be safer and more profitable than securities subject 
to the vagaries of our present rulérs. This, at any rate, is the 
opinion I arrived at from a visit last week to Berlin, where 
I found bankers and industrialists amazed at the policy that 
is being pursued here. Not that Germany is without her 
financial troubles, for there has been an extremely unpieasant 
slump on the Berlin Stock Exchange; but the strange thing 
is that this is coincident with a steadily improving industrial 
and commercial situation. The fall was brought about by 
the determination of Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, 
to stop the inflow of short-term foreign capital. If his object 
was to depress prices, he was certainly successful, and the joke 
current on the Berlin Stock Exchange was that it was a pity 
Dr. Schacht did not go to America, as he would make even 
the Mississippi fall. I was assured that the result was, not to 
cause foreign capital to be withdrawn, but that foreigners were 
buying large quantities of German shares at their low prices, 
which means that short-term foreign loans have been converted 
into long-time investments. The German investing public 
has suffered severely, but business undertakings are in good 
shape and promise excellent returns ultimately to their native 
and foreign proprietors. 


ee 


When a financial writer receives a letter from a correspo 
opening with the words “Some time ago I followed you 
advice,” he finds it difficult to restrain an anticipatory shudder, 
It was with gratification, therefore, that I read the following 
in a letter to hand this week : 

I should like you to know how successful I have been in some 
small investments I made on your hints in Tae New Sraresmay, 

I had about £2,000 to lock up and began my operations just 
over two months ago. This is how I placed it: 

2500 Hungary Counties at 10la. 

£300 Brazil 5 per cent. 9114 at 80. 

£500 Imperial Chemical ord. at 22s. 14d. 
£250 Salt Union ord. at 30s. 6d. 

£350 P.C.T. 7} per cent. pref. at 16s. 43d. 

At present prices these now show a profit of more than £299 
over their original cost, including charges and a wonderful appr. 
ciation in two months only. 

My broker advises me now to sell half my holding of Chemicals 
and to take up something else, but he does not say what. | 
wonder whether you would advise me. 

. . * 

My correspondent’s broker has performed only half his duty, 
as he has omitted to put forward a recommendation for rein- 
vestment. Imperial Chemical ordinary are now quoted at 
about 27s. 6d.; so quick and good a profit is tempting, and 
in this respect I share the broker’s opinion. The future of 
Imperial Chemical Industries is no doubt brilliant, but it starts 
off without accumulated reserves—and, in fact, enormously 
heavy preliminary expenses—so that it is hardly likely that 
high dividends will be forthcoming for a year or two. A sale, 
and investment of the profit in the same company’s deferred 
shares at about 7s. 6d., would leave the holder in the happy 
position of these shares having cost him nothing, and they will 
participate handsomely in the future brilliant success referred 
to, for after the ordinary have received 7 per cent. in any one 
year, one-third of any balance distributed goes to the deferred 
shares, of which there are just under 19,000,000, as against 
over $1,000,000 ordinary. 

* * * 

While in this self-congratulatory vein, may I be permitted 
to remind readers that on January Ist last a purchase of Nobel 
Industries ordinary at 89s. was recommended in these notes, 
that being, in my opinion, far and away the best investment 
among the companies constituting the chemical combine. 
Those who acted upon that advice have received in respect 
of each ordinary share one and a-half ordinary and one deferred 
share in Imperial Chemical Industries, now worth 48s. 9d., 
and in addition received last week a clearing-up dividend of 
1s. 5d. per share. In these exchanges account of course was 
taken of the reserves—secret and otherwise—whereas the new 
combine has not had time or opportunity thus far to accumulate 
much in this direction. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HOVIS, LTD. 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The Ordinary General Meeting of Hovis, Limited, was held on 
tuesday, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

Mr. A. H. Dence, who presided, said that he had to present another 
record of success by the company. The divisible profit showed an 
increase of £3,000 over that for last year, and their proposals were to 

a dividend of 10 per cent., with an addition of 2} per cent. bonus, 
both subject to tax. They had cause to be very grateful that in a year 
of difficulty, combined with the stress and aftermath of the General 
Strike, their company had proved so successful. 

Hovis was now sold in Canada; they had made quite a useful start 
there. For many years they had been represented in South Africa. 
Hovis in Great Britain was a household word. They were hopeful 
that it would become an Empire word, as they were confident it was 
an Empire necessity. The more they inquired into the qualities of 
their bread the more they were satisfied, and the latest reports they 
had had from those scientists who had been engaged for years on this 
matter in respect of the vitamizi content of Hovis bread indicated that 
their bread had a paramount content of Vitamin B, and, so far as 
breads were concerned, stood alone. 

Since March 31st they had entered into a contract to purchase the 
important and well-known milling business of Messrs. Humphries and 
Bobbett, Limited, of Bristol. 

There was a suggestion by the authorities for the company to relin- 
qush a portion of their leasehold office property in Grosvenor Road, 
and also a portion of their land, to enable a widening of the road at 
the approach to Vauxhall Bridge to be undertaken. If that was 
proceeded with, they were hoping that the negotiations would permit 
them to obtain an extended lease of the leasehold portion of the site 
and to erect offices more suitable to their increasing trade. They were 
considering the erection of a block of flats above the new offices, which 
would be available for letting. Those alterations would take up a 
considerable amount of capital. They hoped, however, to be able to 
finance both projects out of their resources, and generally to maintain 
their forward policy. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 














SECOND COQ-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £100,000, 
Membership exceeds 1,300. 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum of 10 or 
the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is thereby part proprietor 


of over 1 50 


carefully selected investments, in Government and Municipal 
Bonds, Railway and Transport, Bank, Insurance and 
Finance, Rubber, Tea and Oil, and Industrial Undertakings 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Present rate of dividend 7% per annum, paid without 
deduction of Income Tax. 





To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST 
Lid., Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the Booklet “ What an Investment Trust 
Is,” your latest Report, and List of Investments. 
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EXHIBITIONS 











ODERN TENDENCIES IN FURNITURE & DECORATION. 
An Exhibition is on view during June 
at the MANSARD GALLERY. 
Heat & Gon, Lrp., 196 Tottenham Court Road. Admission free. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
SEGONZAC 

Oil Paintings on exhibition at the Alpine Gallery, Mill Street, W. 1. 

Water Colours at 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a Grafton Street, W. 1. 
10.0 a.m.—5.0 p.m. Saturdays, 10.0 a.m.—1.0 p.m. 


CONFERENCES 
| NTERNATIONAL HOMEOPATHIC CONGRESS. 











In connection with the Session of Congress a PUBLIC LECTURE 
wil be given by SIR JAGADIS BOSE, F.R.S., LL.D., Principal 
Director of the Bose Institute, Calcutta, on “THE MECHANISM 
OF LIFE,” illustrated by Optical Projection, on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 22Np, at 5 P.M., at the KINGSWAY HALL, Kingsway, W.C. 


The Chair will be taken by 
SIR GEORGE WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bart. 


Admission, without charge, to any part of the Hall. 

A limited number of Seats will be reserved, and for these early 
—s = be made to the Secretary's Office, 43 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 





. SUMMER SCHOOLS 
OXFORD i a -  & i a a am 
VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION. 

A VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION will be held from 


t Ist to 27th, 1927. The whole Course or any part of it is open 
th men and women, and is not confined to members of the 





Univ 
Graduates of British and other approved Universities who have 
= years’ efficient and full-time service in a ved schools, and 
the emuplete this course, may be admitted to the Examination for 
A niversity Diploma in Education without further residence. 
Pply to the Director of Training, 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 








ACTIVE DIRECTORSHIP. 


An organisation of International Magazine Pub- 
lishers have an opening for an active Director 
who can invest £5,000 in 7% Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares in £50,000 Company. The Invest- 
ment will be a part of an increased capitalisation 
required for expanding on proved lines. 
Beginning salary of £500 per year will be paid 
exclusive of Director's fees. The growth of the 
business will provide an exceptional opportunity 
for personal advancement.—Apply Box 301, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 



































First Edition of A, E. HOUSMAN’S “SHROPSHIRE 
LAD” for Sale. Good Condition. WHAT OFFERS? 
Write Box 266, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 

















R SALE.—First Edition, Lawrence's “‘ Revolt in the Desert.’ 
What offers? Apply Mills, 93, St. George’s Square, S.w. 1. 





Beck rtstzs BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Dictionary National Biography, thin paper, 

66 vols. in 22, {21. Beardsley’s The Savoy, 3 vols. _ {12 128. Froawk’s 

Butterflies, 2 vols., col. plates, 358. (cost £6'6s.). Fifty drawings by Alastair, 

58. Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {10 tos. B cio © Fiametta, 17s. 6d. 

rus’ Arabian Nights, 5 ie fas. —— < Saint Simon, 3 vols., 148. Bar- 
chester Novels, Trollope, 8 -» 258. Story ations, illus., new set, 67 vols., 

e 25). Punch, se vols. in 25, £10 10s. Surtees’ Sporting Novels, tilus. fo 





wiey’s Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Rice Persian Women and Their Ways, 

., 128. (cost 218.). Encyclopedia Britannica, 12 edit., 32 vols. in 16, hf. morocco, 
{21. Write us for any books you want. Catalogues free. Libraries and single volumes 
for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. List free. Wanted, Boswell’s 

‘ohnson, 2 vols., 1791.—HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 


gham. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


—— 


SCHOOLS 





U NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 


The University Court will shortly proceed to the appointment 
of a Male Assistant Librarian. 

It is essential that Applicants should hold a University degree. 

Commencing salary {250 128. per annum. 

The Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from the 
Secretary to the University, with whom applications must be lodged 
before June 30th, 1927. 

The University, H. J. BUTCHART, 

Aberdeen. Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 





Soetestions are poy for the post of Assistant Lecturer in 
gg y. Stipend rannum. Duties to begin October ist, 
1927. Deer pe oO aoe ication, with testimonials or references, 
must be sent on or before July 1st to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 

Cc. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 


MASSON HALL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
(University of Edinburgh.) 





Applications are invited for the post of Sub-Warden, vacant 

So arenye es 1927. Commencing £120 and residence. Can- 

tes should have a knowledge of house-keeping and a University 

y sae —Further particulars may be had from the WARDEN, Masson 

Hall, George Square, Edinburgh, to whom applications accompanied 
by three testimonials should 7 sent before July 2nd. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE.—Two Scholeadlp 
Examinations will be held on July 4th—6th for Candidates under 
date (value {60o—{15), and on July 7th—oth for Candidates po A 14 on 
peaeew, tst, 1927 (value —Te Ap tion necessary before June 30th. Par. 
culars and’ Prospectus from C. H. C. Smarp, M.A., Headmaster, Ab’ 
Rocester, Stafford. 


i “Socen oan SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become res ‘ble of Citizens 

through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the U 
Forms, Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 1. 
Principals: Isase. Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss acid. High Girton a, Cambri 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the 
develop the hey intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 
community; to encourage self. Tesource and i 
ee oak. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
lession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of be 
Elocution, Dancing, Cook 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. 
NS Sas S es Gare tr es as, Sees Se 
of 15 acres. 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 


aay! Girls from = 9 to 9 
“New Prdeals in Education ” a Indi 
University aR. examinations if aptitude is sho 


French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Kurh 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply 

ROFESSOR WILLIAM SALVADORI, Dr. Soc. Sc. 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), sometime Lecturer on Moral Philosop! 


of Rome, now an exile in Switzerland, 
Bogie (Vaud), in a beautiful situation between 
national 








=r: 


il 








Martheray,” Begnins (Vaud), a 
SCHOOL FUR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PA 


S.E. 12.—Healthy, hooey bes home life for a limited number of 
Entire charge taken if Children admitted from 3 years of 





| 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TMs BEDFORD Bh sary TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
Geum > Rwy ord.—Principal : Miss Se Students are trained 
College to become Teachers of Gymmastics. The Course of Training 
extends over Hy years, and includes tt . and Medical G Gymnastics on the 
Swedish S poem, Saaaga, Santee , Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—For — 2H apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gasdens, 
sington. Guavenn, tc. Sonteor D.D. . M.A. Principal, on E. _, ht 
, tion concerning Schola’ pa, keen Wand ond Geonts focm the Beasd 
of Education apply to the ——— 


UEEN ALEXANDRA'S —-g> J _ VESSERCAL, TRAINING 
COLLEGE, <p ay GORE, S.W. ite Kensington Gardens, 
— recreation are by the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration — ——— ncipal : Miss C. M. Davy, Diploma Chelsea, 
for Ling Diploma. Public examina- 
st Gymnastics mance ional, Remedial), Games, Swimming, Fencing. 
Sent =2 Nationa) Dancing. Theoretical subjects. 
4st on LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
COURSES IN ARTS, CE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 
. First year courses in Agriculture and 
lege Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
——, post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 
LOCUTION.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR GIVES PRIVATE 
Lessons to Parliamentary Candidates, Law Students and After-Dinner Speakers 
on HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY 
Style, Fluency, Voice and Breathing. 401 Strand, W.C. 2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘| ea SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 / wend Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
A experienced typist. —Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Piace Foiitton, Bristol, 





























UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., T 


. Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss Roerts, Dood x Pe ” 


ray’s Inn Road, Chancery 8381. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, T writing, Duplicatin d 
Translations.— 52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gunns 9 —s 








i NG, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


THE NEw STATESMAN 


HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. 














Binding and Supplying Case mm. 6s. Od. 
Home Postage ls. extra. 
Cases only = are oon 3s. 6d. 
Home Postage 6d. extra. 
Complete Bound Volumes _ we «-» 338. Od. 


Home Postage 1s. extra, 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 














based large! ao ee ee oe ae 
J Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mrcpzap 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Situated in 
oe Sh eet Y oe Heath. Co-educational tee Head- 
master: JosepH WICKSTEED, M.A. Citizenship, Practical Health. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls — Os —Apply 
SEcRETARY, 33, Courtfield Gardens, Soutb Kensington, S. 


7 | ‘HE GOVERNORS OF NEWLY-FOUNDED ees 
TIONAL DAY SCHOOL in South London are to receive in 

at a normal fee limited number of boys and girls, oF Stome 7 oS ee 
education up to Matriculation and University Entrance. The School is 

reached from Victoria, and close to bus routes. A tion should be made before 

Saturday, July 16th, to the eg roe 292, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Kingsway, London, W.C 

I me se visage SEAF PO a =x Board of Educa- 

lis f 8. tl 
pede the U "Universities of i and canteen Bracing south = air. 
Miss CRETIA 


Canunox, Pin, Hon, School of High, quaeg Tet, Somerville College, Oxtord. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


“ CARISBROOKE,” WESTBURY PARK, CIIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Inclusive Terms.—Principal, Miss StBvENs, LL.A. 


| be READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


NTERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Copenhagen 
Principal will be glad to hear from British students interested in the study of 
modern languages. Low fees. 


| wr ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be opened in 
September as a co-educational modern school. Very healthy and beautiful 
situation ; ; fees moderate and inclusive ; entire charge if desired. —— to: 
Principals, Dr. MABEL BARKER, B.Sc., and Miss GERTRUDE WALMSLEY. 
Ate BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel: Latchmere 4238 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Chairman of Council: The BISHOP OF Dane. 
Headmaster-elect : GEOFFREY F. BELL, M.C., 

A Public School of over 200 boys, with a separate and ‘distinct on school 
Fees moderate, with special terms for sons o! Clergy and Officers, and for a limited. 
number of sons of schoolmasters. For terms apply Headmaster-clect. 

HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress : Miss Estner Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss EstweRBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. é 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, sell 
ernment, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3 10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy hy and 
beautiful situation. = of education free Dy as individuals and 
to health and phy physical development. | Pu ‘Papi pee prepared for tor the Y- yelreraties. Well 
q 
























































SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One Year - 30s. Od. 
Six Months - - - - - 15s. 0d. 
Three Months- - - - - 7s. 6d. 
(Post free to any address in the world.) 


Tue New SratesMan, 10 Great Queen) Street, Kingsway, 











London W.C. 2. 
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